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POETRY. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE DEATH ANGEL. 


BY SARA H. BROWNE, 





Talk of Death,—yet not with chiding; 
Would we wrong the faithful friend, 
Who, beside our couch abiding, 
Gently strives our pains to end? 
Calms he not the struggling anguish? 
Cools he not the fevered lip? 
Speeds he not when gray heads languish? 
Lulls he not the babe to sleep? 
Yes,—and many a grief unspoken, 
Many a heart-ache never told, 
Many a spirit bruised and broken 
His consoling arms enfold, 
Call him not the King of horrors, 
Rifler of the Home and Heart! 
No—the Assuager of our sorrows, 
His is but an angel’s part! 
Men have wronged thee, we confess it, 
Anda pardon humbly crave; 
And, though cold thy hand, we press it,— 
Geutle Angel of the Grave! 
ae -_<——_— 
For the Woman's Journal. 
SHUT IN. 


BY GRAY. 


The merry birds are all shut in, 
Beneath their leafy covering; 

Now their green and fragrant roof 
Lightly in the wind doth move; 

While the little birdies sleep 

Stars among the branches peep, 

And the zephyr’s voice they hear 
Through their dreams float low and clear, 
While the gently swaying nest 

Rocks them into : tiller rest. 

All the children are shut in - 
Dropped the heavy window screen, 
Shutting out the darkening night, 
Shutting in the pleasant light. 

Now around the fire-lit hearth, 

Gather song and jest and mirth, 

For no vacant place is here, 

No thought of lost ones brings a tear,— 
None are gone that here have been, 
All the children are shut in. 

Across thine arch of fretted stone, 
Drop t! y gates, O graveyard lone! 
Shut out care and pain and sin, 

Shut the way-worn wanderer in; 
Within thy silent chambers, sleep 

Lies soft on eyes long used to weep, 
And many a weary, aching breast, 
Bids joyful welcome to thy rest; 

Deep is the peace they find within 

Thy sheltering arms—oh, shut them in! 





SCHOOLS WORTH ADVERTISING. 

All women should thank Dr. Holland for 
saying, with his usual honesty and heartiness, 
in Scribner for October, that it is the duty of 
rich women to look after the education of 
poor girls, and leave poor boys to rich men. 
But when he goes on to assert the high claims 
of our private schools for girls, present and 
past, he seems to overstate a little, or at any 
rate, his general assertions make the reader 
sigh for ‘‘a bill of particulars.’’ He says: 

A great deal of injustice has been done to 
existing schools for young women in the pub- 
lic discussion of the Woman’s college ques- 
tion. Practically, it has been assumed that 
there are no schools in the country capable of 
educating women as they ought to be educat- 
ed. We talk of ‘‘the higher education” as un- 
attainable by any existing means and institu- 
tions, when, in fact, we can hope for no bet 
ter results than those we are akready capable 


toomuch. A girl can hardly get along in 
them for less than a thousand dollars a year. 
Some of them, especially in the cities, charge 
that sum for board and ordinary tuition alone. 
No poor girl can enter them, or in any way 
enjoy their advantages. They are exclusive- 
ly the privilege of the rich. The best of them 
are always filled, and the best educated wo- 
men of the country come forth from them. 

Now, if the colleges are to be useful, they 
must give a chance tothe poor. ‘The higher 
education”’ has for fifty years been within the 
reach of the rich. Nay, we do not hesitate to 
say that the average woman, educated in the 
better class of schools in this country, is a 
better scholar, and a more capable and ac- 
complished person, than the average college 
graduate of the other sex. What we want is 
cheaper schools of an equal excellence. The 
farmer’s boy goes to college, finds cheap tui- 
tion, wins a scholarship perhaps, boards in 
commons, earns money during vacation, and 
gets through, while his sister stiys at home, 
because the only places where she can get an 
equal education are expensive beyond her 
means. 

Now Ihave been more or less conversant 
with educational matters for a good many 
years, and I confess I do not know precisely 
what institutions Dr. Holland has in view; 
that is, if he uses words in their ordinary 
meaning. Many men regard a collegiate 
training in itself as a bad thing and declare 
that the education given in the average red 
schoolhouse of the country ‘‘district’’ is real- 
ly worth more. On some such special inter- 
pretation as this, Dr. Holland’s statement may 
hold good, but in any other sense it does not 
seem to me true at all. 

There are, no doubt, some branches which 
have always flourished well in our best 
schools for girls. Being generally bequeath- 
ed by the Puritans and controlled by ciergy- 


men, they have always given much careful | 


training in metaphysics and moral science. 
Mrs. Willard’s pupils, thirty years ago, may 
have been as well educated in these subjects 
as the average college graduate now. So in 


rhetoric and English literature, the standard | 


of our girls’ schools has always been high, 
and even now, the Vassar classes in these sub- 
jects are decidedly superior to the Harvard 
classes; though this may not be a very strong 
expression, History, too, is very poorly taught 
in many of our colleges, and very well taught 


in some of our private schools for girls, as is 
} shown by the examination papers of the New- 


bury Street school, Boston, some of which 
have been published in the Woman’s Jour- 
wat. Then the merely colloquial use of 


French (and even German) receives more at- 
tention in some private schools for girls than 


in boys’ colleges. 
to Dr. Holland. 
ceding a great deal. 

For none of these studies include those 
branches of elementary training, which, by 
general consent of educated men—whether of 
the “clerical” or of the ‘‘scientific’? school— 
constitute the basis of ‘“thigher education.” 
Waiving the question whether Greek, Latin 
and Mathematics form the best training for 
the youthful mind—I myself think that as 
far as they go, they do—it is evidently our 
collegiate theory that they do; and tried by 
this standard, the private schools for girls are 
‘nowhere.”? They not only do not equal the 
colleges, but they do not even compare with 
the academies and high schools. Almost all 
our high schools now purport to fit young 
people for college, and some even fit for Har- 
vard College,-where the demands for admis- 
sion are just now hardest. But I have never 
heard of six private schools for girls in the 
community which would seriously undertake 
to fit a girl for Harvard College. I know of 
no such private school in New York—for I do 
not believe that even the admirable school of 
Miss Brackett or that of Miss Comstock would 
attempt this; I know of none in Boston, ex- 
cept the Chauncey Hall School, and that is 
almost in the nature of an academy. 

No doubt there are many girls’ schools where 
Latin is taught and a few where Greek is 
taught; but there are very few, so faras I can 
ascertain, where either is taught philologically, 
that is, in a scientific spirit; and there are 
very few where any modern language is taught 
in this spirit. As for mathematics, there are, 
I suspect, few private schools for girls where 
Quadratic Equations and the theory of Loga. 
rithms are taught at all; and yet these are 
now required for admission to Harvard. As 
for Analytic Geometry and the Differential 
and Integral Calculus—which are now requir- 
ed of Sophomores or Juniors in almost all our 


| colleges—they are unheard-of studies, so far 


as I know, in private schools for girls. If Dr. 
Holland says that these are not ‘‘necessary or 
desirable branches of study,” he has a perfect 





of achieving. ‘There are many institutions 
and private schools in the country where a 
young woman may have every desirable ad- 
Vantage in every necessary or desirable branch | 
of study—where she may obtain the highest | 
education, in fact. We know of no Woman’s | 
college yet established so good as some private | 
schools we could name, it called upen to do so 
—s0 good, we mean, for the purpose of giving 
& young woman the best education. The 
trouble with these schools is that they cost 


right to his opinion; but he thereby takes an 
exceptional position, and most advocates of 
“the higher education’? would be against him. 
I certainly should, for one. 

And if we turn from this old-fashioned cur- 
riculum to what is called ‘tthe new educa- 
tion,” I do not see where Dr. Holland can 
find in private schools any instruction in bot 


So much we can concede 
And yet even this is not con- 


| any, for instance, to be compared with that 
now given to pupils (without distinction of 
sex, by the way) in the Harvard “Bussey In- 
stitution” or the summer classes at the Har- 
vard Botanical Garden. Nor do I see where 
he would find in private schools any classes 
in chemistry to compare with those annually 
trained (still without distinction of sex) at the 
Boston Institute of Technology or at Cornell 
or Michigan University. If so, I wish he 
would print the examination papers of the 
private classes; this being the only final test 
| of what is attempted and done. But I cannot 
| help thinking that Dr. Holland, in his gener- 
ous defense of existing schools, was betrayed 
For when 
, he says that there are ‘‘many institutions and 
private schools in the country where a young 
woman may have every desirable advantage 
in every necessary or desirable branch of 
stndy” le claims something in behalf of young 
women that certainly cannot be claimed in be- 
half of young men, I not only do not know 
of *‘many’’ such institutions for the benefit of 
my own sex, but I should be very happy to 
know of a single one. ?. W Hl. 





i 
| 
| into ov erstating his own position. 


- —-=— -—-—— 
WOMAN’S PART IN THE COMEDY. 

‘*A few years since, the potentates who pre- 
side over the destinies of humanity, .were 
filled with compassion for the unhappy vic- 
tims of war, who must from time to time be 
| sacrificed on account of political exigencies; 
| and by a diplomatic treaty the high contract- 
ing parties pledged themselves to abstain from 

the use of explosive balls. This outburst of 
generosity excited admiration. What was 
the alleged motive for giving up one of the 
engines of destruction? ‘Because useless 
cruelty must be avoided.’ There is such a 
thin, then, as useful cruelty? Pertinent ques- 
tion! Is not the very object of war to do the 
greatest possible harm to the enemy, to kill 
as many of his men as your means will per 
mit? These then are useful cruelties, since 
they accomplish the desired purpose. Exter- 
mination therefore is the most useful as well 
as the most glorious object. 

‘Why seek to limit the destruction? With 
ordinary balls one may only inflict a slight 
wound which would not put an enemy sors de 
combat. With explosive balls, on the contra- 
ry, one is sure of the death of every man hit. 
That is clear gain, ’twould be silly to deprive 
oneself of it. The savages, whom we affect 
to despise, understand matters better; their 
poisoned arrows are sure. 

“You say you wish to lessen the murderous 
effects of war. But be a little logical. Why 
the mitrailleuses, which mow down ranks of 
men like blades of grass? why rifled cannon, 
which from immense distances bring carnage 
and destruction to the foe? why torpedoes, 
which blow up ships and annihilate their 
crews? These perfected instruments, of which 
you are so proud, should be condemned as well 
as explosive balls. Andif you really mean to 
temper the severity of war, why continue the 
use of fire-arms? Go back to the ancient 
weapons, the sling, the arrow, the sword, the 
pike. And that would not suffice, for they 
were murderous. Let people fight fist to fist 
and with boxing gloves. 

“By mitigating the horrors of war you 
might come to recognize the truth that the 
best thing is not to fight at all, to settle your 
| differences amicably or by arbitration, to dis- 
| band your armies, and to relegate to the rank 
| of archeological curiosities this infernal art, 
| which employs in the destruction of men all 
| the progress of science and all the resources 
of human genius. 

‘‘But you take good care not to reach that 
point. You wish to retain the liberty of ex- 
termination to satisfy your caprices, your 
ambitious dreams; and at the same time pass 
for models of goodness, vigilant guardians 
of the lives of your subjects. Pitiful come- 
dy!” 

The above extract from the last number of 
Les Etats-Unis d’ Europe reminds us of the 
analogous and equally pitiful role played by 
women in war, ardle which does about as much 
to mitigate its horrors and as little to prevent 
it, as that lent to the made-much-of explosive 


balls. 

The mother, at the risk of her own life, 
and asthe price of months of suffering and 
of years of cares by day and of watchings by 
night, gives to the world a man, whom her 
fond hope whispers will “tbe a hero in the 
strife” of good with evil, will win the victory 
for himself in that strife and thus help all 
lives. 

But the State says ‘‘Nay.” What to me 
your groans and tears, what to me your care 
and nurture so that haply this bone of your 
bone, this flesh of your flesh, this life of your 
life, may add a truth to the sum of human 
knowledge, supply a link in the chain of sci- 
entific discovery, create a thing of beauty 
that shall be a joy to every eye that sees, in- 
vent a machine that shall lighten the burden 
weighing down the children of toil? I have 
need of him. He shall not do good but evil 
all the best years of his life, he shall not in- 
| vent useful machines but spend hours of every 
| day in changing the positions of murderous 
j machines which I put in his bands, he shall 
| have no leisure to discover or invent, he shall 

learn how most skillfully to destroy, and, 
when taught, for a cause he may never know, 
for a pretext as flimsy as one man’s turning 
|his back upon another, he shall be led out 
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against men who never injured him, men 
whom he never saw, to shoot or be shot. 

But we, the State, will have no explosive 
balls, so if he escape rifled cannon or mitrail- 
leuse, we will graciously permit the mother 
that bore him to go and pick up from the 
ground wet with his blood, the poor, broken, 
crushed, deformed mass that was her son, 
and, as she cared for him, helpless in the cra- 
dle, so may she again, helpless in the hospital 
bed. And, as she lavishes her care upon the 
thing of the State, so may she spend her sub- 
stance for broths and jellies, and if she suc- 
ceed in patching up a life-in-death-existence, 
we, the State, will graciously take the wreck 
for garrison duty and release a fresh subject 
to stand before the storm of shot and shell. 

And whcn utterly useless to us, and your 
shadow is lengthening graveward, we, the 
State, will send him back to the ingle-side 
where his innocent childhood frolicked, very 
likely as corrupt in mind as diseased in body, 
that you, his mother, may bury him out of 
sight. 

Is there any worthy part to play, and who 
plays it in this ‘*pitiful comedy?” 

Kate N. Dogcert. 


Chicayo, Lil. 
HOW WE TRIED IT IN PAW-PAW. 


Thinking that perhaps it might cheer the 
hearts of some despondent suffragists to hear 
of our daring exploits at Paw-Paw, Mich., I 
take the pleasure of telling them, through the 
JOURNAL, about our experience at alate school 
meeting. 

Some time ago, a goodly number of us tax- 
paying women put our heads together and firm- 
ly resolved that, let people say what they 
would, we should attend the next school meet- 
ing We would become a power in the land, 
and set a good example before the world by 
letting our light shine, so that all might see 
that we had an influence which was not silent, 
and that we were not afraid to use it either. 

The long-expected day at last arrived, but, 
about the middle of the afternoon, an appalling 
thought struck me—what if the rest should 
forget, and [ be the only woman present? That 
would never do! Sol immediately made a 
walking notice of myself, and went about from 
house to house proclaiming the joyful tidings 
that the time had come, to be sure to be there. 

Now we are a very brave lot of women, not 
easily frightened. We know it is both right 
and proper for us to vote, and are determined 
to have our rights in spite of all opposition 
and ridicule. But the men, who are always 
trying to oppose us, had appointed the meet- 
ing at the wrong time. Some of the women 
‘were tired to death’’ and could not possibly 
get there; some were not at home; and others 
had neuralgia or toothache. By night I suc- 
ceeded in getting together anarmy of four, in- 
cluding myself, and boldly we started forth, 
determined to conquer or die. 

When about half way there, a voice faintly 
said ‘There are not enough of us to amount to 
anything.”’ 

“Tam afraid I shall have to go home alone,” 
said another feeble voice, and ‘I don’t want to 
go,”’ trembled forth another. 

Just as I opened my mouth to combat with 
these objections, mine eyes fell upon three fig- 
ures going in three different directions, and, lo! 
I stood alone on the side-walk, with mouth and 
eyes both open, meditating on the uncertain- 
ties and disappointments of life. 

Instantly I resolved that if I must retreat, 
at least I would do so honorably, and raising 
my voice courageously, said, ‘‘Ladies, Iavant 
you to understand that it was not I that backed 
out.” 

There was no reply; they were traveling 
very fast and probably did not hear. 

I gave one longing look toward the school 
house where the men were voting for an officer 
whom I did not want elected, hung my head, 
and went home. 

We still live; those who were sick have re- 
covered. If any readers of the Journat know 
of any locality where the women want to vote 
but are timid about saying so, tell them to let 
us know and some of us will go over and help 
them. Ruopa Muncer. 

Paw-Paw, Michigan. 





HOW TO WASH PAINT. 


Soda should never be used in washing paint. 
The best way to do it is to put a handful of 
finely powdered whiting into a bowl, having 
ready a piece of soft flannel and some clean 
warm water. Wet the flannel, squeeze it dry, 
dip it into the whiting, and rub the paint up 
end down until it is clean. Wash off with 
cold water, and when it is nearly dry, finish 
it with a soft leather. If the paint is very 
dirty, mix a little bullock’s gall with the whit- 
ing. In washing the wainscot, care must be 
taken not to touch the edge of the paper with 
the wet flannel, as this would give the room a 
shabby appearance.—Harper’s Bazar. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. M. Louise Tuomas has been elected 
Secretary of the Pennsylvania State Conven- 
tion of Universalists. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman, of Tewksbury, 
Mass., is said to be receiving more applica- 
tions from lyceums, this fall, than ever before, 

Mrs. J. E. B. Stuart, widow of the noted 
confederate general of cavalry, has become 
an instructor in the Southern female college 
at Richmond, Va. 


Mrs., Nettie Sanrorp is about to begin the 
publication of a law paper called **The La- 
dies’ Bureau,’’? devoted to Woman Suffrage, 
at Marshalltown, lowa. 


Mrs. Dr. Haywoop, wife of Dr. Edward 
Haywood, who died at Lynn, Mass., two years 
since, has successfully carried on her hus- 
band's practice, supporting a family of four 
children at heavy expense. 

Rev. Fannie U. Roperts, late pastor of 
the Universalist Church at Kittery, Me., died 
in Winona, Minn., on th» 26th ult., of pul- 
monary consumption. A memorial service 
was held at thechurch last Sunday, conducted 
by Rev, Carouine EK. ANGELL. Miss Roberts 
was well known in Rockingham County, hav- 
ing preached occasionally in the towns of Dan- 
ville, Kingston, Kensington, and elsewhere. 

Rev. Puese A. Hanarorp was elected 
State Secretary by the New Jersey State Con- 
vention of Universalists recently assembled at 
Hightstown. This will give her a seat in the 
| General Convention of Universalists to be 
held in Lynn, Oct. 22. Mrs. Hanaford was 
also re-elected Chairman of the State Com- 


mittee on Fellowship, Ordination and Disci- 
pline, and member of the State Missionary 
Committee. 


| Mrs. Carouine EF. Streerer, a lady who, 
as a speaker on a variety of topics, has met 
with gratifying success, is announced to speak 
before lyceums this winter, upon ‘Children’s 
Woes,” ‘*Wives, Homes, and intemperance,” 





“Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow.’’ Mrs, 
Streeter is said to be a lady of refinement, a 
careful student, a ready speaker, original in 
her views, and as capabe of interesting an 
audience as any new candidate for lyceum 
honors. 





Mrs. Benton, who resided with her late 
| husband. Rev. Wm. A. Benton, for more than 


| twenty years as an American missionary and 
{ practicing physician on the mountains of 
Lebanon and in Palestine, has, since her re- 
turn to this country, lectured acceptably on 
“Syrian Life in Bible Lands.” She is a lady 
of rare gifts and grace; her powers of descrip- 
tion are seldom surpassed by any. Her style 
is so easy and eloquent that the chiid as well 
as the adult is hel! as if by magic, from the 
beginning to the close of the lecture. 


Mrs. Evven S. Tupper, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, is the author of a standard work on 
bee culture. Her eldest sister is a good preach- 
er. Her daughter,Caruakine,is studying med- 
| icine, having taken a full course at an agri- 
cultural college, where she supported herself 
by her own work; and another daughter, 
Mange, who is but sixteen years old, is a fa- 
mous poultry raiser, is an officer of the State 
Poultry Association, and has made money 
enough in her vccupation to defray her ex- 
penses through a full collegiate course. 

Mrs. Marie H. Puiunkert, of Boston, who 
stands in the front rank of directors of chil- 
dren’s floral concerts in New England, is soon 
to give a unique entertainment at Worcester, 
Mass., in which some 800 children will partici- 
pate. The programme isin the nature of a 
juvenile opera, and the effect, as described 
in glowing language by the papers in various 
cities in which it has been given, is simply 
wonderful. Mrs. Plunkett is an ardent Suf- 
fragist, and at the recent picnic at Needham, 
made an earnest plea in favor of what Mr. 
| Garrison so aptly terms ‘‘Human rights.’? 
She is also prominent in the temperance 
movement, and finds time in the midst of her 
musica! work to do good service in the field 
of reform. 


Mrs. Crawsnay, the author of the scheme 
for employing “‘lady-help,’’ was obliged to 
come before the British Association for the ad- 
vancement of science, this year, and confess 
thatit had broken down in her own household. 
She was obliged to live in London, winters, 
and in the meantime her daughter became the 
mistress of Cyfarthfa Castle, and her daughter 
could not get along with the ‘“‘ladies’’ of whom 
the mother had been able to make domestics. 
Nevertheles Mrs. Crawshay says she receives 
hundreds of letters from gentlewomen praying 
for the means of earning an honorable liveli- 
hood. The discussion which followed dis- 
played a pitiful feeling on the subject of do- 
mestic toil, clergymen and others deprecating 
the “degradation” of *‘gentlewomen” by any 
participation in it. : 
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GROWTH OF BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 


year. If at the close of the prescribed ten | 


years the estate shall have paid off its losses 


The growth of the Boston University dur- | and be able to produce an annual income suf- 


ing the last few years has been something | 


remarkable, and has already placed it fairly 
abreast of some of the oldest institutions of 
learning in New England. Immediately after 
the great fire of November, 1872, the trus- 


tees issued a public statement of their losses | 


and an estimate of the amount of new funds 
which would be needed from year te year to 
carry forward their work. Since that time, 
as we are informed, new funds, quite beyond 
the amount then called for, have been re- 
ceived, but the unexampled growth of the 
University has caused its necessities to out- 
strip even its increased resources. Under 
these circumstances, the corporation and 
friends of the institution have started a new 
subscription of $300,000 for current expenses 
and for the better endowment of the differ- 
ent departments. The growth which has 
rendered additional funds a necessity is thus 
set forth in a ‘Public Statement’? about to 
be issued by the corporation: 


In most American Universities the under- 
graduate or collegiate departments are far 
older and stronger than the post-graduate or 
professional. Indeed, in many cases, they 
constitute the entire university, there being 
no professional departments at all. With us 
the post graduate departments were first or- 
ganized. Our College of Liberal Arts was 
opened but two years ago, and hence has no 
class to graduate till 1877. This year, there- 
fore, our only graduates were from the pro- 
fessional schools. ‘The following figures show | 
remarkable progress in each department: 
School of Theology, this year 27, last year 
20, increase 7; School of Law, this year, 54, | 
last year 17, increase 87; School of Medicine, | 
this year 30, last year 5, increase 25; School 
of Oratory, first year 15; total, this year 126, 
last year 42, increase 54. 

Thus the increase of this year’s graduates 
over last year’s is just 300 per cent. It is an 
indication of the high esteem in which our 
professional schools are held, that during the 
past year there have been four students in 
our School of Medicine, and one in the 
School of Law, who had already graduated 
from other professional schools of the same 
kind, most of them the oldest and most re- 
nowned in the land. Taking the aggregates 
of attendance for the three years that the | 
University has had a plurality of Gopart | 
ments, and omitting preparatory departments, 
the increase is as follows: Total number in 
1872-3, 177; total number in 1873-4, 313; in- 
crease, 136; total number in 1874-5, 478; in- 
crease, 165. 

Including the students in preparatory de- 
partments for the two years that we have had 
such, the totals are as below: Total number 
in 1872-3, 177; total number in 1873-4, 501; 
total number in 1874-5, 745. 

The full significance of this growth can | 
hardly be realized except by comparison with 
old and strong institutions. In no unworthy | 
spirit then, but simply because the Universi- | 
ties at Cambridge and New Haven alone ‘pre- 
sent a familiar and recognized standard of | 
Measurement, we venture to place our pro- 
fessional schools beside theirs and compare | 
their strength. The official reports of last | 

ear give the following numbers: School of | 

heology, Harvard, 20, Yale 103, Boston 90; | 

School of Law, Harvard 139, Yale 53, Boston | 

131; School of Medicine, Harvard 192, Yale 
50, Boston 131; total, Harvard 351, Yale 206, 

Boston 352. | 

' 

| 

| 

| 








From which it appears that, departments 
compared, Boston University enrolled one 
more than Harvard, and one hundred and 
forty-six more than Yale. As these three are 
the only American Universities which main- 
tain all the traditional faculties of a fully or- 
ganized University, namely: those of theol- 
ogy, law, medicine, and the liberal arts, the 
national significance of the young institu- 
tion and of its wonderful growth is at once 
apparent. 

A comparison of the numbers graduated 
this year from the above-named professional 
schools, places in a still more striking light 
the magnitude which the work committed to 
us has assumed. ‘These numbers are as fol- 
lows: In Theology, Harvard 4, Yale 34, Bos- 
ton 27; in Law, Harvard 35, Yale 14, Boston 
54; in Medicine, Harvard 30, Yale 5, Boston 
80; total, Harvard 69, Yale 53, Boston 111. 

The requirements for admission, length of 
curriculum, and conditions of graduation are 
in all three institutions practically identical, 
and yet it appears that Boston University 

raduated in theology, law, and medicine, 
orty-two more than Harvard, fifty-eight more 
than Yale, and as many lacking eleven, as | 
both Harvard and Yale together. Quite pos- 
sibly this may prove an exceptional year, but 
in any case these statistics show that in the 
department of professional education our 
University has come to be second to none. 
In other departments it is scarcely less prom- 
ising. That such growth in the short space 
of three years should embarrass the corpora- 
tion is surely not surprising. 

The corporation speak of the Rich estate, 
and of their expectations in that direction, as 
follows: 


With respect to the pecuniary resources of 
the University there is much of misapprehen- 
sion in the public mind. Many seem to sup- 
pose that, in addition to other large endow- 
ments, we hold several millions bequeathed 
to us by that munificent patron of learning, 
the late Isaac Rich. This is an entire mis- 
take. Whatever the ultimate value of the 
Rich estate may prove to be, the terms of the 
will are such that it cannot come into the pos- 
session of our corporation until the year 1882. 
During this whole period of ten years from 
the death of the testator, the only assistance 
to be expected from this quarter consists of 
three payments, which the will directs the 
executors to make to the trustees of the Uni- 
versity, namely, $10,000 in 1875, $20,000 in 
1877, and $30,000 in 1879. ‘Till 1882, there- 
fore, we have nothing whatever to do with 
the administration of said estate, and so seri- 
ous have been its losses and embarrassments, in 
ge oer of the great fire and the depres- 
sion of business, that it is as yet uncertain 
with what degree of promptness we can even 
count upon the three expected payments. So 
far we have not received one dollar of the 





first, nor even a promise of its payment this 


ficient to meet the necessary annual expenses 
of the Institution thereafter, the result will 
surpass Our most sanguine expectations. 

It has long been known, that in Boston any 
worthy cause needs only make its claims 


known to receive a generous support; but we | 


doubt, if in 1872, the most sanguine believer 
in Boston’s liberality would have had the 


faith to anticipate such an experience as | 


this: 


In our former public statement we said, | 


“To meet our immediate and vital necessities 
we shall need an average addition to our re- 
sources of not less than 350,000 a year for the 
ten years extending from January, 1872, to 
January, 1882.”’ 
that have since elapsed, our receipts of new 
funds have quite exceeded the suggested rate; 
indeed, have averaged considerably more 
than $100,000 a year. 

Notwithstanding some of these new re- 
sources were unproductive when received and 
must for a long time remain so, and others 
were more or less encumbered with mortgages 
or with restrictions as to the uses to which 
they could be applied, and, in some cases cre- 
ated additional and expensive work for the 
University, they must afford convincing evi- 
dence to the trustees, that they have but to 
ask and they shall receive. 


It is hardly necessary to commend this 
movement, for it has its claims on every class. 
The University seeks the benefit of ali, the 
injury of none, and aims to become more and 
more an ornament to the city whose name it 
bears. It endeavors to be a modest but effi- 
cient auxiliary in maintaining in the nation 
the ascendency of New England ideas and 
New England principles. In view of what 
it has already accomplished, it may safely ap- 
peal to every person interested for the name 
and fame of Boston. To all concerned for 
the elevation of the standard of woman’s ed. 


ucation, the University especially commends | 


itself. Itclaims to offer to young women 
higher and more varied forms of culture than 
any other institution in America. Indeed it 
provides for young women advantages identi- 
cal with those of youngmen. Those who be- 
lieve that hitherto young men have been dis- 
proportionately favored in provisions for ed- 
ucation, will note this characteristic of Bos- 


ton University. During the past year 102 | 


young women were attending its schools and 
colleges. The University is progressive and 
liberal in its spirit and administration. Its 
school of oratory is an institution of a grade 
and kind never before attempted in America, 
Its relation to the legally recognized medical 
profession is claimed to be more just and cath- 
olic than has been assumed by any previous 
institution of learning. Its successful alli- 
ance of the National University of Athens 
and Royal University of Rome, with its own 
post-graduate department, the School of All 
Sciences, was a measure entirely new. Its 


| early and spontaneous recognition of the dig- 


nity and co-ordinate importance of agricul- 
tural education, was a surprise to every one. 
The University seeks, not antagonism, but 
co-operation—the co-operation of men and in- 
stitutions the most diverse. So obvious is 
the characteristic, that an entire stranger to 
its organizers has described it as ‘‘probably the 
most liberal and catholic and truly just insti- 
tution of learning ever established.’”’ The 
claims of such an institution for liberal sup- 
port from the public are obvious, and the ap- 
peal of the trustees should meet with a gen- 
erous response.—Boston Globe. 





WOMEN AT FAIRS 


The agricultural fair is abroad again, and 
the annual reports and premium lists will soon 
fill the papers. There is nothing much drier 
intrinsically than a premium list to a non-ex- 
hibitor, but nevertheless it has its value in 
the social history of the time. We have been 
struck in particular by the character of the 
articles in which women are encouraged to 
compete, and we think those articles are pe- 
culiarly significant of the toil exacted from 
the sex and the culture commended to them. 


Although these fairs are called agricultural, | 


we are glad to see that they are also largely 
domestic and becoming moreand more so. In 
no case do we value the competition and ri- 
valry aroused so much as the direction and 
attention of the mind toward improvement. 
There are always premiums on butter and 
cheese and usually on bread, and perhaps on 
pickles and preserves and a few other staples 
of housewifely production. This is very 
proper, and our only suggestion is that the 
competition is not carried far enough and with 
proper discrimination. We noticed, the other 
day, a premium granted for ‘‘the best 100 
dipped candles,’’ when, in this age of cheap 
kerosene and dear tallow, ‘‘dipped candles” 
must be a toilsome and expensive luxury. 
We cannot but entertain a feeling of indigna- 
tion also at the encouragement of elaborate 
bed-quilts and other products of the needle in 
which the amount of labor involved seems 
quite disproportionate to the use and beauty 
extracted. The American farm-wife is gen- 
erally a hard-worked person, and we believe 
that there are more restful diversions for her 
than in slaving herself to trifles of this sort. 
We do not mean to frown on the adornment 
of the house and the person, but taste teach- 
es simplicity. The competition should be 
turned into other channels also. The cloth- 


For the two and a half years | 


ing of the family and particularly of the 
children, how much may be learned and saved 
from a judicious comparison of notes in this 
direction? Inshort every branch of Woman’s 
effort in the exhibiting community should be 
represented, but with a-view to the encour- 
| agement of the useful, the tasteful, the labor- 
saving, the healthful rather than of the mere- 
!ly curious, the prodigiously toilsome, or the 
seemingly impossible. 
A suggestive field of exhibitions is that of 
| **female accomplishments,” in which are usy- 
ally awarded ‘$1” or “$2” for a few indiffer- 
| ent paintings in oil or crayonings. This is a 
relic of the New England female culture, 
| which flourished most violently abo ut twenty 
| years ago, and which unfortunately is not yet 
extinct. Weshall have to acknowledge our 
gratitude to the chromos for this, among other 
‘ things, that they have aided in the extinction 
| of the passion for *‘painting, $5 extra,”? which 
used to be a conspicuous feature of girls’ ed- 
| ucation. The chromos are better pictures 
| than the girls can paint, can be had for less 
than the cost of material, and don’t waste any 
time. Of course there was some excuse for 
| it; it was Woman’s crude effort to adorn the 
bare old farm houses, and she toiled religious- 
| ly at it, heaven bless her, unconscious that she 
was daubing. It was no worse than multiply- 
ing wicked tucks ad infinitum on the sewing 
| machine, and the great sin is that while they 
| are painting and tucking they are growing up 
| empty-headed, and witbout the knowledge 
| which would sustain life when it pressed hard. 
There are other accomplishments not so ex- 
hibitable but better worth while. A familiar- 
| ity with English literature will adorn the home 
| more even than chromos and tidies, though 
| these have their place. We have been struck 
by the good sense of a Vermont grange, which 
| has offered and just awarded premiums for 
the best flower-gardens,—a wise encourage- 
| ment toa healthful out-door art. The first 
prize was awarded to a lady who had raised 
ninety varieties of geraniums and some very 
choice flowers—this in one of the remote hill 
towns. From horticulture the step is easy to 
botany, and so to a whole class of accom- 
plishments which are really enlarging to the 
soul, recreative and tonic to the whole being. 
Ot course it almost goes without saying that 
fairs, as concerns women, should be in the 
hands of women.—Springfield Republican. 








THE BUILDING ASSOCIATIONS OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


A singular re-discovery of once well-known 
facts has been made, of late, in regard to the 
building associations of Philadelphia, concern- 
ing which there has recently been much pub- 
lished in the newspapers and magazines. 
These institutions, which combine the func- 
tions of a savings bank and of the German 
‘People’s Banks,” with special reference to 
the purchase of homes by people of small 
means, have existed in Philadelphia, at least 
in a small way, for more than forty years, and 
in England for twice that time. Yet so com- 
pletely were they unknown in New England 
even a year ago that when a Philadelphia gen- 
tleman (Mr. E. M. Davies) wrote to Mr. Quin- 
cy, of Boston, alluding to them, the informa- 
tion was welcomed in Massachusetts as point- 
ing out a new way in which the poor might 
help themselves to homes, and thus avoid the 
overcrowding of Boston and the other growing 
cities of that region. Gradually it was ascer- 
tained that there were 500 such building asso- 
ciations in Philadelphia, with a membership of 
some 50,000 persons, of all sexes and national- 
ities; that they had already put from 30,000 to 
50,000 families in possession of a home of their 
own; and that they represented not less than 
$50,000,000 of capital drawn from the savings 
of the industrial classes and securely invested 
in real estate. It was also learned that these 
societies had been pecuniarily successful, al- 
most without exception; and thatin England, 
where they seem to have originated, their suc- 
cess, under the name of ‘‘Benefit Building So- 
cieties,’”’ had been so great ‘‘that they had in- 
creased in the whole United Kingdom before 
1872 to something like 2000 societies, with 
nearly or quite 1,000,000 members. A parlia- 





successive volumes, gives the accessible infor- 
mation respecting the British societies, the 
number and financial history of which seem 
to have surprised the commissioners who 
made the report. Among these were Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote, Mr. Edward Lyulph Stanley, 
and Mr. J. M. Ludlow. 

From the testimony before this English 
commission and from inquiries made in Phila- 
delphia it appears that these building socie- 
ties were not first established by the Earl of 
Selkirk, in Scotland, as has commonly been 
said, but originated in England, somewhere 
in the latter part of the last century. They 
became common in Lancashire and some of 
the other northern counties of England more 
than fifty years ago, and in 1831 were intro- 
duced into the County of Philadelphia by an 
American, who had seen how well they work- 
edin England. The first society formed in 
Pennsylvania was the ‘‘Oxford Provident 
Building Association,’’ of Frankford, now a 
part of Philadelphia; and several others were 
established in Frankford, Kensington, and 
other quarters of the present city, before 1840. 
The act of Parliament by which the English 








mentary report, published in 1872-73, in two | 








eee, 





building societies were legalized and regulat- 
ed was passed in 1836 or 1837, at the instance 
of some of their managers, and with the sup- 
port of the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Spring Rice. It is of interest as the first 
statute in any country dealing with such soci- 


eties. 


subscription is not to exceed £1; and the ob- 
ject of the societies is declared to be the en- 
abling of shareholders to ‘“‘build and purchase 
dwelling-houses or acquire other real or lease- 
hold estate,”’ which shall be mortgaged to the 
society until the amount of the shares drawn 
on is fully repaid, with interest and other 
required payments. That is to say, share- 
holders are allowed to borrow money upon 
the mortgage of such property and the pledge 
of their own shares, which are to attain the 
full value of £150, or less, by the accumula- 
tion of interest during twelve or fourteen 
years, upon the payment of installments made 
monthly. The usual period of realization on 
these shares in England has been about thir- 
teen years, interest being there but four or 


It fixes the maximum of a share at | 
£150, for which the corresponding monthly | 








five percent. But in Philadelphia, where the 
rate of interest is higher, the shares have ris- 
en to their full value in less than ten years, 
and sometimes even in seven or eight. The 
ordinary par value of a share in Philadelphia 
is $200, and the monthly payment on each 
share is $1, or 312 a year. In eight years this 
would only amount, without interest, to $96, 
so that when a share rises to 3200 in that pe- 
riod a gain of $104, or an average of $13 a 
year, has been earned. In an ordinary sav- 
ings bank of Massachusetts, where the rate of 
accumulation is higher than anywhere else in 
the world, the gain in eight years on a depos- 
it of $96 would not exceed $30, or $10 a year. 
Thus the shareholder in a successful building 
association has a double advantage over a de- 
positor in a savings bank. He need not make 
such large deposits at one time, and yet he 
gains a higher interest. Hence, these associa- 
tions have become very attractive as places of 
investment. 

This high rate of interest, however, implies 
that there should be almost as many borrow- 
ing as lending members, in a building society, 
since it is by the high premium on loans that 
it becomes possible to bring the shares up to 
par in eight or even ten years. The share- 
holders at the start must all be lenders; but 
as soon as they have money to lend some of 
them must become borrowers. The borrow- 
ing members in Great Britain appear to have 
secured loans upon written application, by 
lot, by favor, or in rotation, without open bid- 
ding against each other; but the custom in 
Philadelphia is to offer the money in the 
treasury for loan to the highest bidder at the 
monthly meetings, and the highest bidder is 
the shareholder who will submit to the larg- 
est discount on his loan. Thus, if he wants 
to borrow $1200, which is about the average 
loan in the Philadelphia associations, he of- 
fers to pay interest on $1609, which is equiva- 
lent to a premium or discount of 25 per cent. 
Another borrower may be willing to pay a 
premium of 30 per cent,—that is, to pay inter- 
est on $2000, in order to get $1400 cash in 
hand; and if his security is as good as that of 
the first bidder he gets the loan in preference. 
It even happens, sometimes, that premiums 
are offered as high as 50 per cent,—that is, a 
shareholder will pay interest on $2000 to get 
a loan of $1090 cash. It is quite plain that 
such contracts as these would soon enable the 
association to double the value of its shares, 
provided that the supply of borrowers did not 
give out, and provided they were able and 
willing to make their payments. 

But the obvious objection to transactions | 
of this character is that such usurious interest 
would soon exhaust the borrower, and put an 





end to lending at any such rate. In fact, 
however, if an association is honestly and 
wisely managed, the borrower is paying usu- 
ry to himself, as well as to his brother share- 
holders who have no occasion to borrow. 
Take the case of him who borrows $1600 on 
the pledge of eight shares of stock, receives 
$1209, and is so fortunate as to have his shares 
rise to the par value of 31609 in seven years 
from the time he makes his loan. He will 
then have paid his debt, principal and inter- 
est, in seven years, with the expenditure of 
no more than $1800, and perhaps something 
less—that is, he will not have paid more than 
six or seven per cent. simple interest on the 
money he actually received as a loan. Few 
borrowers on smill capital can obtain loans 
from bankers or other professed lenders of 
money at rates so easy as this; and hence we 
find that the Philadelphia associations are al- 
most equally popular with borrowing and 
with depositing members. 

In the “loan fund associations” introduced 
more than twenty years since in Massachusetts 
and Connecticut (nominally on the same plan 
as these benefit building societies of England 
and of Philadelphia) the borrowers were by 
no means so well pleased with the result, and 
the experiment may be said to have failed in 
those two States. This was probably because | 
the New England associations were managed 
more in the interest of capitalists and specula- 
tors, and not onthe strictly mutual principle, 
which alone justifies the legalization of such 
societies. 

There are some indications that the Phila- 





| would like to bring about. 


bread. 





——== 
delphia societies are tending in the same di- 
rection, and are becoming too attractive to 
capitalists, as the New England savings banks 
have been for some years past. The failures 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut, which now 
make it difficult to recommence these associa. 
tions in New England, should provea warning 
to Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and 
the other States where they are now flourish- 
ing not to permit the interests of investors to 
be fostered at the expense of borrowing and 
withdrawing members. A careful regard to 
equity in their management is absolutely nec- 
essary to maintain the building associations 
of the Middle and Western States in the good 
opinion of the public. Properly conducted 
they are among the most useful establishments 
that could be devised for the increase of 
wealth among the people, and in some re- 
spects are much better than savings banks.~ 
Independent, 





CO-OPERATION OF LABOR AND CAPITAL. 





The following extract is from the speech of 
Mr. Franklin B. Gowan, of the Philadelphia 
and Reading Railroad Company, in proposing 
a solution of the labor question at the anthra- 
cite coal regions: 


Let me now draw a picture of what might 
be accomplished in the anthracite coal regions, 
of what it has been a dream of mine to ac- 
complish. Let me show you how, resulting 
from the fact that a railroad corporation is the 
owner of these mines and the employer of 
these men, the system of co-operation could be 
brought about in its fullest extent and under 
its most favorable auspices. The share capi- 
tal of the Reading Railroad Company is only 
thirty-five millions of dollars. At rough fig- 
ures there are six million tons of coal pro- 
duced in the regions that depended upon us 
for an outlet. The amount of money paid for 
the labor of mining this coal, and for the la- 
bor of preparing it, transporting it to market 
and shipping it, is in round numbers two dol- 
lars and a half a ton—say a dollar and a half 
for the mining and preparing, and a dollar for 
the transportation and shipment. There is, 
therefore, fifteen millions of dollars per an- 
num paid out in wages to the class of people 
who are employed in developing this industry. 
I speak within bounds, and from my own 
knowledge of what these men can earn, when 
I say that nearly twenty per cent of their 
wages might be saved if they were economical, 
as many of them desire to be. Let us sup- 
pose, then, that one man might anaually pur- 
chase one, two, three or four shares of the stock 
of the company of his employer; that these 
working men, instead of pouring their money 
into the treasuries of associations which do 
them no good, but do them positive harm, 
should gradually become to a great extent 
owners of stock in the very company that em- 
ploys them. We would like to see that ac- 
complished; we would like them to become 
interested with us in the business that results 
from their labor. As you see yourselves, 
nearly three million dollars a year could be 
so invested, and in a few years the laborin 
population connected with the coal fields anc 
depending on the transportation of coal could 
become large owners of the stock of our com- 
pany. Where in the wide world could there 
be a more perfect system ef co-operation for 
the benefit of the employer and the employed 
than that in which the railroad corporation 
owns the railroad and owns the lands and 
employs the men to produce the coal, and di- 
vides the profits of its business among the la- 
boring men whose toil has added toits wealth? 
I have thouglit of this often, and hoped at 
sometime or other to bring it about; to see the 
company actually composed of the men whose 
labor produced the coal, with no middle in- 
terest, with no commissions, but the entire 
profit represented by the difference between 
the cost of production and price of the pro- 
duct, divided pro rata among the very people 
whose labor and whose skill was required to 
produce it. But if I were to suggest this to 
the men, the agitators and demagogues would 
tell them that my only object was to break up 
the trades unions. I can see, however, how 
it could be accomplished; I can see how it 
could be carried out with great benefit to the 
laboring class; I can see that it would result 
in attaching them to us, and in making them 
share in our prosperity, in making them labor 
more assiduously than they now do, because 
over and above tiie wages they receive for a 
day’s work there would be an additional pro- 
fit which would come to them at the end of 
the year. Each man, to some extent, there- 
fore, would be interested; it would be to his 
pecuniary interest to see that there was no 
waste and no loss. He would feel as if he was 
working for himself; and sucha relation be- 
tween themselves and ourselves is the one we 
That relation I 
think can be brought about, and can be se- 
cured if this class of agitators of Communists 
and Internationalists, of whom I have spoken, 
were either sent to the penitentiary or con- 
demned to make their own living by an hon- 


| est day’s toil instead of passing their time in 
| salaried ease by writing newspaper articles 
| and making speeches in order to prevent 


their deluded followers from earning their 





JENNY LIND. 


A London correspondent thus describes Jen- 
ny Lind as seen at a recent gathering: 





She dresses her hair in the same style as 
when in America, twenty-five years ago. It 
is but slightly tinged with frost, and is nearly 
as full and flowingas of yore. Age has more 
particularly left its imprint in the shape of 
crows’ feet on her chin and neck, and at the 
corners of her eyes and mouth. She has the 
same blended expression of firmness and 
sweetness of temper, the same winning sim- 
plicity of behavior. She was dressed in a 
dark ash-colored silk, with arich India shawl 
thrown loosely over her shoulders. On the 
head was a small straw hat bearing a short 
white plume. She was accompanied by her 
husband and two lovely daughters, aged about 
eighteen and twenty, looking very much as 
their gifted mother did at their age. Mr. 
Goldschmidt shows the effect of age and study, 
his head beingas bald and shining as a white 
bean. 


_ 
—— 
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NASBY’S CORNERS DECIDE FOR INFLATION. 





Conxreprit X ROADS, ) 
wich is in the state uv Kentneky, 
Aug. 29, 1875. j 

The Corners hev red the speeches uv Hon- 
est Ole Bill Allen and that other gileless patri- 
ot, Gen. Samyooel Cary, uv Ohio, on the | 
momenchus subjick, uv more money, till they | 
hey bin worked up toa state uv absloot mad- 
nis. The Corners are jist the same ez all 
other impecoonius people,—they want more 
money, and the idee uv Honest Ole Bill Allen, 
that, to git it, all yoo hed to do wuz to ishoo 
it, filled our idees uv finanse eggsackly. It 
is simple, effectooal, and ezily understood. 

I determined to put the idee into practice, | 
and to that end sejested to my friends the 
organizashen uv a bank uv ishoo, under the | 
name and title uv ‘*The onlimited trust and 
confidence company uv Confedrit X Roads.” 

I hed some trouble to git the citizens into 
it, but I finelly succeeded, I explained to the 
people that more money would be an advan- 
tage tu the debtor class. which, ez nine-tenths 
uv em wus in debt to Bascom, settled them. 
They hailed with joy any movement that 
would wipe out their scores and give ’em new 
credit at his bar. 

‘lo Bascom, and them ez I intended to hev 
in the management, I showed that more mon- 
ey meant increased trade, and ez the money 
wood all be ishood on our credit, it woodent 
cost anything but the printing; we coodent 
lose anything. So the bank wuz started. I 
wuz made president; Issaker Gavett, cashier; 
Bascom, vice president; with a board uv di- 
rectors consistin of Kernel McPelter and the 
yenerable Deekin Pogram. We put the deekin 
on becoz he is bald-headed, and therefore re- 
spectable. His biznis is to sit in the front 
window reedin aninflashen paper. It inspires | 
confidence. Yoo have to watch him to keep | 
him from hevin the paper upside down, but | 
in this community that don’t matter, ez very | 
few know the difference more’n he does. 

It w@z forcinit that our bankin room wuz | 
located immejitly uncer the printin-oftis, ez 
we kin let the printed notes wich we issoo 
down to the president’s desk by a rope. It | 
saves labor, wich is a great pint in an insti- 
tooshen like ours. 

The theory on wich our paper is ishood is | 
very simple. The company ishoo it, and the 
people take it. We hev no time fixed for re- 
dempshun, for the beauty uv the biznis is that 
we don’t never intend to redeem. Our notes 
reeds: 

“The onlimited trust &nd confidence com- 
pany uv Confedrit X Roads (which is in 
the state uv Kentucky) promises to pay the 
bearer one dollar.” 

We don’t say when, where, or how, and 
therein is the strength uv the enterprise. 

Our first ishoo wuz reseeved with some hes- 
itashen., 

‘‘Where is our secoority?’’ demanded one 
farmer to whom we offered it in payment for 
a load uv wheat. 

‘Faith in the company!’ I answered, look- 
in at him pityinly. ‘‘Gaze onto that face,” I 
resoomed, pintin at Deekin Pogram, who 
ruther spiled the effeck by brushin off a fly 
that hed lited on his nose; “look at that face 
and then ask for secoority.”’ 

‘*When is it to be redeemed?” askt another. 

“It never wants to be redeemed,” wuz my 
anser. ‘*We shel be libral, and when a note | 
wears out we will give you another. What! 
do you want it redeemed fur? Money ishood 
on faith needs no redempshun. We buy your 
prodoose with it—you yoose it to buy your | 
goods, and so it goes round and round in a! 
sirkle, dispensin blessins wherever it lites. 
Ez long ez yoo take it wat do yoo want uv | 
anything else?”’ 

Another remarkt that it wuz his idee that 
paper money wuz all to be redeemed in gold, 

“Gold,” 1 promptly replied, ‘tis played out. 
Gold is merchandise. Our democratic breth- 
ren in Ohio hev desided that mony is sim- | 
ply promises to pay, and that it don’t mat- 
ter on wat material that promise is stampt— | 
whether gold, silver, iron, shells, or copper. 
We shel put ourn on paper, cos it’s the cheap- 
est. We she! hev no extravagance about this 
bank.” 

Pollock, the Illinoy disturber, in the most | 
brootal manner refoosed to tech it and conse- 
kently his biznis suffered. One shoemaker | 
from Ohio followed soot, and undertook to 
argoo against so much money. He asserted 
the herrisy that addin to the volume uv cur- 
rency didn’t add nothin toits power. Sed he: 

“I will illustrate so the Corners will com- 
prehend. Yoo take a gallon uy whisky and 
add to it three gallons uv water. Well, you 
hev four gallons in the barl, but there ain’t 
- one gallon uv square drink in it, after 
a 7? 














I answered him by readin cc pious extraxs 
from Cary’s speeches, showin that troo pros- 
perity goes hand in hand with plenty uv mon- 
ey. 


| Up. 


| farms, and I hev bot a farm and am 


| I shood pray for Willyum Allen until I hed 


They finelly was convinst, and took our 
| astonished the spectators by the ease and grace 


money for their grain, tho we hed to pay them 


at the beginin 20 centsa bushel more for their | 


wheat than other money wood hev got it for. 
But we didn’t care, for we knew we cood 
make all uv it we wanted. 

It wuz astonishin wat a era uv prosperity 
set in on the Corners to wunst. Money be 
came ez plenty ez blackberries, and every body 
hed their pockets full-uv it. Land went up 
In valyoo 200 per cent in a week, and the 
price uv the necessaries uv life raised ekally. 
Bascom put up his new whisky from five to 
twenty-five cents per drink, and sich wuz the 
run uv trade he hed that his wife and oldest 
son, Jefferson Davis Bascom, both hed to 
stand in the bar to wait on customers. The 
bank bought all the wheat and other produck- 
shuns, and paid for ‘em in its own money, 
and we paid sich prices ez happened, for mon- 
ey wuz with us no objeck. The high prices 
brot all the trade for 20 miles around to the 
Corners, and all the dealers who wood take 
the money stood up to their middies in it. 

lhen my turn come. Pintin to the crowds 
uv people in Bascom’s, I said to the doubter: 

*Wuz trade ez brisk ez that afore inflashun?” 
Wich settled him. 

Improvements are bein projected every day. 
Ve hey organized a company to builda branch 
road from here to Secessionville, another over 


| are all inflationists. 


Iam president uv all these compnies, and 
I sce no reason why I cant put em through. 
It is troo the price uv everything hez gone 
The commonest nigger labor is now up 
to $8 a day, and a pair uv pegged boots iz 
wuth $20, but what difference does that make? 
So long ez Simpkins, the printer, kin work 
his press, we kin manufackter all the money 
we want, and ez long ez we kin mauufackter 
money why there must be prosperity. 

Polluck and Joe Bigler we hed to get red | 
uv, for they wuz prejoodissen the people agin 
us. Pollock’s stock uv goods and his store 
wuz wuth, in the old times, before the era uv 
inflashun, about $1,000, and Bascom and me 
and Deekin Pogram went to him and offered 
him that sum for his property. 

“Things hez raised,” said he, ‘and I wont 
sell for less than $2,500.” 

We promptly accepted that price, andI sent 
a boy back to the bank with a bushel basket 
to bring the money. When it come Pollock 
refoosed to take it. 

“TI want greenbax,”’ sed he. 

“Our money is jest as good,” sez I. 

“I know it,” sez he, “hut I have a prejoo- | 
dis in favor uv other money.” 

There wuz a crowd about, and it wood 
never do to acknowledge that any money wuz 
better than ours. I took Bascom to one side. | 

“G. W., sez I, “here is a golden opportu- | 


tinrich. There is flush times here. The people | 
} 
| 
| 
] 


nity todo two things First we git rid uv a 
disturber, and second we give confidence in 
our ishoos. Rake up what greenbax you hey | 
and pay him in em.” 

G. W. consented, and it wuz done in the 
presence uv the people. 

‘**Yoo see,” sed I, ‘“‘my friends, that we'd 
jest ez soon pay greenbax ez our own money.” 


portunity, as far as the river or the weather | 
was concerned, for the accomplishment of the | 
feat could not have been found. No sooner 
had Miss Beckwith commenced swimming 
than she was beset with a number of small 
boats, rowed by watermen and others; and | 
they commenced hemming her in in a manner 
that seemed al solutely Gangerous. Numbers 


of them were rowed immediately before her, 


; and it was with considerable difficulty that 


the two police galleys—one from Wapping and 
the other from Waterloo—which escorted the | 


young lady on either side, could keep a clear | 


course for her. The Tower was passed at 6,05 | 


amidst hearty cheers from the ships and on 


crowded round her. 


in ° : 
| Commercial Dock pier was reached, and al- 


The crowd wuz re-ashoored and took our | 


bills ez readily ez ever. 
gave up the property, but they didn’t leave 
the village. 


Pollock and Bigler | 


On the contrary, they went to | 


the tavern to board, and jeered at us wuss 
| 


than ever. They said they hed made more 
money by this transackshen than they hed 
ever made in the Corners since they hed land- 
ed there. . 

Deekin Pogram, Capt. McPelter, and Issa- 
ker Gavitt hev all paid off mortgages on their 
gettin up 
plans for a manshun befittin my new position. 
I am now happy and contented. I hey finally 
struck my gait. Bank president soots me—I 
wuz born for it. Ef 1 wuz relijusly inclined 


corns on both knees. 
Petroteum V. Nassy, 
President uv the Onlimited Trust and Confidence 
Company. 





There’s a triflin, but still embarrassin, trou- 
ble okkurred. The onprecedented run on 
Bascom, in consequence uv the plentifulness 


uv money, exhausted his stock uv likkers | 


yesterday, and he sent to Looisville for more. 


The likker merchants uv that mersenary city, | 
ez a mere matter uv form, generally require | 


Bascom to pay for goods afore they ship em, 
to avoid mistakes. He sent on $1,000 uv our 
money, and they refoozed to take it! Ez he 
paid all the greenbax he hed to Pollock, he 


| can’t get supplied, and the Corners is parched. 


Wat to do we don’t know. We don’t see why 
our money shoodent go to Looisville. 


It will take two weeks to shipenough grain | 


to Looisville to exchance for the likker, and 
then comes another terrible quondary. Bas- 
com demands the grain uv the bank, and wants 
to pay for it in the bank’s ishoos! And he 
insists on hevin it at wut its wuth in Loois- 
ville in greenbax! Finanseerin ain’t the easi- 
est biznis in the world. Our money startid 
well enuff on the cirkle, but there seems to be 
a break in it. Ef we let Bascom hev that 
grain and take our own money for it, where 
is our profits? If we don’t let him hev the 
grain, the Corners will die uv drouth! And 
ef he gits it, our money must be taken for it, 
for it’s all he’s got. I cood cut the Gorjen 
knot by failin, but then the wheat wood be 
attached. I shell hold on and see wat a week 
will bring forth. Providence never deserted 
me yit. ° P. V.N. 
—Toledo Blade. 


—-— 


| A GIRL UF FOURTEEN SWIMS FIVE MILES | 


IN AN HOUR. 

Another great feat in the art of natation was 
accomplished yesterday, when Miss Agnes 
Alice, the youthful daughter of the well-known 
Professor Beckwith, of the Lambeth Baths, 
swam from London Bridge to the Royal Hos- 


| freshment. 


| this occasion being an amateur in training by 


| tain Webb gained so much.—London Telegraph. 


LUBIN PERFUMES 75 CENTS. 


| let Articles, 


pital at Greenwich in a little more than an hour. | 


The heroine of yesterday is the youngest of 
the Professor’s family, having been born on 
the 14th August, 1861, so that she has but 
very recently celebrated her fourteenth birth- 
day. Miss Beckwith was taught to swim at 
the age of three, and when she had attained 


| that of seven she took part in a series of en- 


tertainments at the Lambeth Baths, where she 


with which she demonstrated many novelties 
in theart. A swim of five miles in the Thames 
was, therefore, considered from the first an 


| act which she could easily accomplish, and so | 


to Bloody Fork. and still another to Little | 


Andersonville. Five turnpike companies hev 
bin organized, and three factries hev bin ac- 
tooally commenced. The water power on the 
Run jist above the village is to be improved 
at Wunst, and Bascom is alreddy at work on 
4 Wing to the back part of the grocery. Town 
lots are doublin in valyoo every day, and new 
addishuns are bein perpetyooally laid out. 
-very body is spekelatin, and everybody is get- 


it has proved. The only difficulty which was 
felt was the low temperature of the water, for 


Miss Beckwith, unlike Captain Webb, is not | 


blessed with a skin that is impervious to cold, 
and cramp, it was feared, might prevent her 
from accomplishing her task. 

Special provision for a number of ladies 
and gentlemen desirous of witnessing the feat 
was made, one of the river boats, the Volun- 
teer, having been chartered for the occasion. 
On the wharves, and piers, the bridge itself, 
and indeed upon every place upon both sides 
of the river, thousands of persons had con- 
gregated; and as the young lady appeared on 
the deck of the steamer, clad ina tight bath- 
ing costume of rosepink lama, trimmed with 
white lace, and with her long, flowing, flaxen 
hair neatly bound by a ribbon, ready to plunge 
into the waters of the Thames, vociferous 
cheers, again and again renewed, came from 
all sides. A small boat conveyed the youthful 
swimmer and her father and brother into the 
center of the stream, and at 4.55 Miss Beck- 
with commer “ed hertask. She plunged from 
the bow of the boat with the greatest ease and 
sangfroid, and on rising to the surface struck 
out bravely towards Greenwich. It was about 
an hour and ahalf after high water, and the 
tide was ebbing rapidly. As if to favor the 
youthful swimmer the sky became overcast 
just’ previously to starting, so that there was 
no strong sunlight to dazzle hereyes, and very 
little wind—not even sufficient to raise the 
tiniest of waves indeed. 





Father Thames was | 


considerate in every respect, and a better op- | 
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shore, and so Miss Beckwith proceeded, at 
times completely hidden from the view of those 
on the steamer by the scores of boats that 
Swimming bravely on, 
and following immediately and at times almost 
close to the stern of her father’s boat, Miss 
Beckwith at 5.10 reached Cherrygarden pier, 
and again there broke forth the heartiest of 
cheers. At times as many as fifty small 
boats, including one or more ugly barges, 
could be counted ahead, and no amount of 
police interference could prevent many of 
them from getting in the way. Miss Beck- 
with, who was now swimming with the tide on 
the southern or Kentish side of the river, 
reached the Globe Wharf,’ and presently the 
Horseferry Dock, where a salute was fired 
from a ship under repairs. Other vessels in 
this vicinity paid similar compliments, which 
were acknowledged by the heartiest of hurrahs 
from her friends. Young Beckwith signalled 
“All right,” and by 5.30 the Canada Wharf | 
on one side and the entrance to the London 
docks on the other were passed. At 5.40 the 





most immediately afterwards the Margate 
boat came up, and, though her engines were 
slackened by order of her captain, she left an 
ugly swell, from which, had it not been for 
the protection of the small boats, in this re- 
spect most useful, considerable inconvenience 
must have been felt by the lady. At about 
5.45 the course was changed from the southern 
to the northern side of the river, and in a 
couple of minutes afterwards the docks at 
Millwall were in line. The trees of Green- 
wich Park were now distinctly visible, and as 
Miss Beckwith was careering along there was 
but little doubt of her success. Three cheers | 
were called for, and then came Millwall Pier, 
the cattle-sheds at Deptford—time, 5.50— 
Penn’s engine works, and ultimately Green- 
wich. <A band on board the Volunteer played 
“See the Conquering Hero Comes,” and, with 
much cheering and firing of cannon, Miss 
Beckwith, in order to show that she was little | 
distressed by her feat, astonished the specta- | 
tors by some cleverly executed tricks with a 
hoop thrown to her by her brother, which she 
continued until the Royal Hospital was reached 
at 6.04, when she was lifted out of the water | 
by her father amidst a scene of the wildest 

enthusiasm and delight. The time occupied | 
in swimming the distance, which is rather 
over five miles, was one hour and nine min- 
utes. 

In the cabin of the steamer Miss Beckwith 
assumed her ordinary attire and soon after- 
wards was taken to the Ship Hotel for re- | 
She asserted that she did not feel 
in the least degree tired—in fact, she could 








| have swum another five miles with the great- | 
Miss Beckwith, like Captain Webb, | 


est ease. 
adopted the breast stroke all the way, and | 
never at any time attempted to relieve herself | 
by swimming on her side, in which she is an 
adept. Although brandy and port wine were 
provided for her use en voyage, she declined 
to take either, and therefore performed her | 
task without the slightest stimulant whatever. | 
Apropos of deeds of daring, it is likely that 
another attempt will be made shortly to swim 
across the Channel, the aspirant for honor on 





Professor Beckwith, from whose tuition Cap- 
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us under the heading “Por a Prize? at the end of the 


period named, this book will be balanced and the prizes awarded as above, and the names of the successfu 
competitors, together with the number of subscribers obtained by each, forthwith published in the Magazine 


Address 
P. O. Bex 3267. 


HOUSEHOLD PUBLISHING CO. 


41 Park Row. New York. 


. * Send at once for a copy of this excellent, chaste and sparkling publication-—es «mine it 

“PAR E N TS: carefully and our word for it, you will at once become subscribers, not only for the sake 

of your little ones, but also because you will find its columns most attractive for your own reading. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE. 


Write to us.—State where you saw this! 
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» Family Favorite 
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MACHINE ! 


Probably no Sewing Machine ever was, or ever 
will be put upon the market, that in so short a time 
will gain such immense naar and success as 
has this machine, and all because it is so SIMPLE, 
EASY TO RUN, and will do ALL KINDS of sewing. 

No person should buy a machine without first ex- 
amining It. Our 


New G. F. No. 2, 
runs without noise, snd *s adapted to both Family 
and Manufacturing purposes. 
Special inducements to agents. 
WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Formerly 349, now 533 Washington Street 
14—34t JAS. H. FOWLER, Manager, Boston 


NEW YORK -TRIBUNE. 


“The Leading American Newspaper.” 


The Best Advertising Medium. 
Daily $10 a year. Semi-Weekly $3. Weekly $2. 





POSTAGE FREE TO THE SUBSCRIBER. Specimen | 


Copies and —e rates free. Weekly, in clubs 
of thirty or more, only $1, postage paid. Address 
THE TRIBUNE, N. Y. 2—ly 


L. L, GREENE, 
Attorney at Law, 
BOONE, N. C. 


Practices in the Courts of Watauga, Ashe, Cald- 
well and Wilkes. 

Prompt attention given to all professional busi- 
ness entrusted to his care, 

Special attention paid to all kind of claims entrust 
ed to him. 26—ly 


MADAME SECOR, M.D. 


Can be consulted daily at her private office, 159 War- 
ren Avenue, relative to all Diseases of Women. Can- 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hourr from 10 
A. M. until 4 P. M. 

Thousand of testimonials from the first people in 
New England shown at her office. The poor treated 

atuitously on Saturday from 10 until No false 
| a vento held out to the suffering. One — 

sat 








ation decides the cure. 


| 


vor THE STANDARD. 





The Magee Furnace Com’y, 


$2, 34, 36 & 38 Union, and 19 & 21 Friend St’s, 
BOS ’ 
Manufacture a complete line of Standard Furnaces, 
Ranges, and Stoves, which are widely known and 





ever ywhere justly popular. 
| Efficiency, economy, durability and convenience in 
use, are the qualities sought for and attained in their 
construction. 

Of the new goods produced this year, the 


| MAGEE “STANDARD” PLATE IRON FURNACE 


| Is the most prominent, containing all the excellencies 
of the celebrated 


MAGEE PLATE IRON FURNACE, 


With many added conveniences. It is the best con- 
| structed Furnace yet made. Be sure to examine it 
before purchasing any other. 


THE STANDARD PORTABLE RANGE 


| Still leads the market. The 


MAGEE STANDARD PARLOR 


Has many imitators, but no rivals. It is beautiful, 
and always suits. The 


Vendome Parlor, 


New this year, low-priced and entirely new design. 
All Magee goods are warranted in every particalar 
by the manufacturers, and are for sale by stove deal- 
ers throughout the country. 
ta Descriptive Circulars sent free on application, 
33—16t 


ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, (near Boston,) Mass. Attractive 
home; best instruction in all branches; special care 
of health, manners and morals; nearly full. Nex 
year begins Sept. 23. Address early. 
CHARLES C, BRAGDON, vasees. 
23—17% 
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“Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Sept. 25, 1875. _ 


We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty-dlollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to anv 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each. 

— 

Eacn subscriber will find the date at which his 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JouRNAL for sale. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 

asthe 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 
price is $60. 





Annual Meeting 
AMERICAN 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 
will hold its seventh ANNUAL MEETING for the elec- 
tion of officers and the transaction of business, in 
New York, Wednesday and Thursday, November 
17 and 18, at STEINWAY HALL, commencing Wed- 


nesday evening at 7.30 o’clock. Reports of auxiliary 
State Societies durlug the past year will be render- 
ed. Bishop Gilbert Haven will preside and deliver 
the opening address. 

The following auxiliary State Societies should be 
represented by their accredited delegates, viz.: 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Virzinia, South Carolina, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, lowa, Kansas, Oregon 
and California. 

Auxiliary Societies should take care to secure rep- 
resentation by their full quota of delegates, corres- 
ponding in number to the Congressional delegations 
of their respective States; and in every State where 
no such Societies exist, all friends of Woman Suf- 
frage who concur in the objects and methods of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association are respect- 
fully invited to organize in their respective localities 
and elect delegates. 

The Centen- 


nial celvbration is coming to give proper honor to 


This year is especially valuable to us. 


men who claimed a hundred years ago just what 
Woman Suffragists claim now. A rare opportunity 
hl thus furnished us to show the justice of our cause. 

A Presidential election is approaching. Old party 
lines are changing and old political issues are pas- 
Man’s ex- 


sing away. Now is the time to strike. 


tremity may become Woman's opportunity. Let ev. 
ery State Legislature be requested to enact a law 
next winter, giving women Suffrage in Presidentlal 
elections, and to so amend their State Constitutions 
as to abolish all political distinctions on account of 
Sex. 

Come, then, friends of Equal Rights, to our Annu- 
al Convention! Help establish Impartial Suffrage, 
and thus check the deterioration of politics, restore 
the supremacy of morals in public and private life, 
and redeem the future of the great American Repub 
lic. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 

GILBERT HAVEN, President. 


Lucy Strong, Chairman Ex, Com, 





THE NEXT GOVERNOR. 


It is inevitable that there should be differ- 
ences of opinion among Suffragists in regard 
to what are the best methods to forward their 
cause. One opinion is expressed in the fol- 
lowing letter which we have received from 
an earnest and faithful worker for Woman 
Suffrage, who dissents from the endorsement 
the Woman’s Journat has given to Hon. 
George B. Loring. She says: 

seses It seems to me to be unwise for us 
to take sides in divisions of political opinion. 
If Dr. Loring was sure of election, policy 
might dictate that we should endorse him. 
But it is not certain that he can be elected, 
and, by committing ourselves to any one can- 
didate, do we not excite the animosity of the 
others? My opinion has always been that we 
have nothing to expect of any of the parties. 
Woman Suffrage is the last thing to be con- 
sidered always with male politicians, and I 
think it injures our cause to meddle with par- 
ty politics. Our business is with the govern- 
ment, with the Legislature, with the People— 
not with the Republican party. These poli- 
ticians, who are for all issues and side parties, 
are apt to do it for buncombe somewhat, and 
will fail us when the important time comes, | 
vide Amasa Walker who, in spite of his arti- 
cle in your paper, voted against the Woman 
Suffrage amendment in the Constitutional 
Convention in 1853, though he avows himself 
to have been in favor of it long before that 
time. If we meddle with politics at all, we 
should have a party and a candidate of our 
own, a candidate like Casar’s wife, above 
suspicion; we ought to fight the whole of the 
parties or let them alone. If we hurry to 
proclaim ourselves all Republicans, what will 
our reception be when we come before a 
Democratic Legislature and Governor? There 
are many women who feel just as I do in this 
matter, who perhaps would not speak of it. 
But we have been in the battle too long togeth- 
er l hope to be offended with each other, on 
account of a difference of opinion with re- 
gard to the tactics of warfare. 

Yours truly, 

As the writer of the above is of the opinion 
that many women think as she does on this 
matter, itis right that her expression should 
be heard in the Woman’s JourRNAL. 

In regard to the different points of this let- 
ter, my opinion is that if, by using our political | 
' 


influence for a candidate who is an avowed 


friend of Woman Suffrage, we thereby ‘“‘ex- 


** * 








cite the animosity of the others,’’ this ned 
should make no difference to us. They were 
the enemies of our cause before. They can 
scarcely be worse after, and they will certain- 
ly respect power which can influence an elec- 
tion. 

Are we not entitled to use all honest and 
honorable means to carry our cause, no mat- 
ter who is pleased or who is made angry? Is 
it not one of the most serviceable things we 
can do now, to secure the election of Suffra- 
gists? 

As between two candidates of either party, 
one of whom is a Suffragist and the other 
not, if the Suffragist is a worthy man, it 
seems to me we have no choice but to use 
our best endeavor to secure the election of the 
Suffragist. As between Dr. Loring who has 
for years been an open advocate of Woman 
Suffrage, and Mr. Alexander H. Rice who has 
not, we urge the claims of Dr. Loring, not 
as Republicans but as Suffragists. 

As betwe°n Gov. Gaston who is not a Suf- 
fragist, ard John E. Fitzgerald who is, if he 
were a candidate we should by all means urge 
the election of Mr. Fitzgerald, not as Demo- 
crats but as Suffragists. So of any other 
party which has political power worth count- 
ing. As parties or as candidates they are 
nothing to us, except just so faras they ac- 
cept the principle of political equality for 
women. 

Whatever may be the value, or the want of 
value, of their respective political theories or 
platforms, before all others, and first in im- 
portance as affecting our national safety and 
prosperity, is the establishment and main- 
tenance of the political and personal rights 
which are now denied to women; first in im- 
portance all the same as though these rights 
were denied to men, and not the less first in 
political importance because no party avows 
it, or sees that it is so. 

We who know it, must push it upon every 
party, and give both hands to help into places 
of political power good and true men, in any 
party, who believe in Woman Suffrage, who 
have the courage of their opinions, and who, 
if elected, will always give their influence in 
favor of this measure of foremost impor- 
tance. 

The Woman’s Journat has for years advised, 
and still does advise and urge voters,’in their 
different parties, to secure the nomination of 
Suffragists if possible, and then to elect them; 
holding Suffrage for Woman above every oth- 
er issue and above all party ties. 

As fora party of our own which shall be 
“like Casar’s wife,’’ it seems impossible, so 
long as women are without votes. 

When some political necessity arises, per- 
haps that involved in the free school question, 
when the votes of women who can read and 
write are needed, some party for that end will 
no doubt espouse our cause. I have long 
since ceased to expect that any party, out of 
pure respectfor justice and right, will ever 
adopt Woman Suffrage. 

Meantime we are all to work on “‘according 
to our light,” sure that a true principle holds 
success in itself. L. & 





ONE ANTI-SUFFRAGE SENATOR DEFEATED. 


The friends of Woman Suffrage and Politi- 
cal Reform gained their first advantage in 
Ward 16, Boston, last Friday evening, when 
the Republican caucus elected Senatorial del- 
egates opposed to the renomination of Colonel 
Henry Smith to the Massachusetts Senate. 
In order to explain the significance of this 
victory, and because it is a precedent which 
Woman Suffrage Republicans and Democrats 
will do well to follow, we publish the follow- 
ing extracts from a circular issued by Mr. 
Smith’s opponents. 

SHALL HENRY SMITH BE OUR NEXT SENATOR? 
To the Republicans of the Second Norfolk Senatori- 
al District : 

Col. Henry Smith, of Ward 16, is under- 
stood to be seeking a re-nomination for State 
Senator by the Republicans of this District. 
We are opposed to his renomination for the 
following reasens: 

1. Col. Henry Smith is the leader of a po- 
litical ring, and the representative of a corrupt 
system of Caucus management in Ward 16. 

2. He is not a suitable man for the place. 

3. He was unfairly nominated last year. 

4. By his action m the Senate, important 
public enterprises have been defeated and pri- 
vate interests have been promoted at the ex- 
pense of the public welfare. .... 

Col. Smith also helped defeat a bill to give 
women who own property and pay taxes, a 
vote on Town and Municipal questions. This 
was not a bill extending suffrage to all wo- 
men nor for all purposes. It only proposed 
to give to the tax paying women of Massa- 
chusetts a right now enjoyed by the tax pay- 
ing women of England, Holland, Austria and 
Sweden. In Ward 16 there are 594 women, 
who paid taxes in the year 1873 alone, to the 
amount of $78,706, and whose taxes, last year, 
exceeded $100,000. Whatever may be his ob- 
jections to the general question of Woman | 
Suffrage, every candid man will admit that to | 
deny these women a voice in regard to the | 
amount and expenditure of their own taxes, 
is a very great injustice. 

In behalf of the equal rights of Republican 
voters, we hereby appeal from the ‘‘ring’’ to 
the People. Last fall, Col. Smith attempted 
to suppress free speech in the Republican 
caucus of Ward 16, but was defeated in his 
effort to apply the gag, after a fight of more 
than an hour. In anticipation of a renewed 
attempt to suppress free speech in the coming 
caucus, we submit these facts to the consider- 
ation of the voters of this District, and here- | 
by protest against the renomination of Col. 
Smith, believing that it would prove injurious 

















to the party, and thai his election, under ex- 

isting circumstances, would be a public dis- 

aster. Henry B. Brackwetu. 
Cuarces H, Copman. 
Freperic A. HIncKLEY. 

Ward 16, Boston, Sept. 14, 1875. 

This circular was mailed, in advance of the 
caucus, to every Republican voter in the dis- 
trict. Its signers attended the caucus, carry- 
ing with them no printed ticket, wishing to 
secure the election of delegates not prepared 
and not to be predicted beforehand. Mr. C. 
H. Codman moved that the caucus be conduct- 
ed by nominations for the marking list; that 
opportunity be given for the discussion of the 
merits of candidates, and that the delegates 
be those receiving the highest number of 
marks. Colonel Henry Smith moved to amend 
so as to provide that delegates be elected by 
ballot. Mr. H. B. Blackwell moved to amend 
the amendment to provide that no printed bal- 
lots but only ballots written with a pencil 
should be received. After aspicy and person- 
al debate of nearly two hours, in which 
Messrs. F.A. Hinkley, Blackwell, Smith, Cod- 
man, C. V. Patten, Fox, Ballou, Clark and 
Crane took part, Mr. Blackwell’s amend- 
ment to Colonel Smith’s motion was carried. 
As thus amended, Co!onel Smith's amendment 
was rejected. Mr. Codman’s motion then 
prevailed by a vote of about tliree to one. 

The use of the combined printed ticket 
prepared beforehand by Smith and his friends 
being thus excluded, an anti-Smith Senatori- 
al delegation was elected over the ring candi- 
dates by a vote of nearly three fourths of all 
present. 

The Senatorial Convention has not yet 
taken place, but itis very unlikely that Smith 
will be nominated in face of this express pro- 
test of hisown Ward. To do so would be 
suicidal on the part of the Republicans, since 
his defeat at the polls would be a foregone 
conclusion. 

Now this was not primarily or exclusively 
a Woman Suffrage victory, since, upon that 
question alone, it could not have been won: 
Other issues wereinvolved. But the principle 
of Woman Suffrage gave zeal and enthusiasm 
to the conflict, and the defeat of an anti-Suf- 
frage ring is the first step to something better. 
For, always and everywhere, the principle of 
monopoly is arrayed against us, and the des- 
potic rule of the rings is instinctively opposed 
to every extension of Suffrage. 

For myself, I do not believe in a separate 
Suffrage party. My theory of political action 
isto make Woman Suffrage our primary po- 
litical object, to associate it with every popu- 
lar reform, to use existing parties as means to 
that end, and to break party ties and personal 
attachments, without hesitation, whenever 
Equal Rights can be thereby promoted. Let 
the friends of Woman Suffrage boldly stand 
for their principle, without compromise or eva- 
sion, and our success is assured. H. B. B. 





WOMEN IN JAPANESE LITERATURE. 


A paper read before the Asiatic Society of 
Japanin Yedo, by W. G. Aston, Esq., in June 
last, shows that in the palmy days of Japanese 
learning, athousand years ago, the credit of 
preserving the national literature was accord- 
ed to women. Mr. Aston’s paper was an ex- 
planation of the ‘‘7osa Nikki,” or Toso Diary, 
anancient Japanese classic. ‘The first entry 
in the Diary bears date the 21st day of the 12th 
month, and we learn from other sources that 
the year was the fourth year of Shohei. This 
would be, according to the European reckon- 
ing, some time in the months of January or Feb- 
ruary A. D. 935, ornow 9140 yearaago.’? The 
writer of the Diary was a Court noble, named 
Tsurayuki, who, in addition to bearing the 
reputation of a scholar and a statesman, was 
“known as a poet of considerable eminence, 
and as the author of the famous preface to the 
Kokinshin, extolled by Japanese critics as the 
most perfect specimen of composition extant 
in the native style.” 

The author begins by telling his readers that 
diaries being commonly written by men, this 
isanattempt to write a woman's diary. Hence 
he always speaks of himself in the third per- 
son. Butatthat period in the history of Japan 
and of Japanese literature something more 
than this was implied by the phrase ‘ta wo- 
man’s diary.’? The learned were at this time 
devoted to the study of Chinese, and rarely 
composed in any other language, whilst the 
cultivation of the Japanese language was in a 
great measure abandoned to 
Mr. Aston truly says:—‘It is honorable to 
the women of Japan that they nobly dis- 
charged the task which devolved upon them 
of maintaining the credit of their native liter- 
ature. I believe no parallel is to be found in 
the history of European letters to the remark- 


women. As 


able fact that a very large proportion of the | 
best writings of the best age of Japanese lit- | 


erature was the work of women. The Genji 


Monogatari, the acknowledged standard of , 
| 


he language for the period to which it belongs, 
and the parent of the Japanese novel, was 
written by a woman, as were also the /se Mon- 


ogatari, the Mukura Zoshi, and much of the | 


poetry of the time.” 


According to the same authority there is | 


even reason to suppose that the traditions 
collected in the Kojiki, the Bible of the Shinto 


religion, were taken down from the mouth of | 


a woman. With the exception of the last 
mentioned work, which was committed to 


writing before the invention of kana, the 
Chinese character was very sparingly used in 
books written by women, and the use of Chi- 
nese vocables was also extremely limited. 

Is it, after all, true, that we are to look to 
our Antipodes as the st indard bearers, even 
in the work of according to Womana place of 
equality with the other sex on the piatform of 
letters ? M. A. A. 





RESCUE OF MRS. LINCOLN. 


The incarceration of the widow of our 
Martyr President, upon what seemed to us, at 
the time, insufficient grounds, has not been 
allowed to pass unchallenged. Those true 
friends of the Equal Rights of Woman, Hon. 
J. B. Bradwell and Myra Bradwell his wife, 
the latter known as the accomplished editor 
of the Chicago Legal News, have taken up the 
matter and have succeeded in obtaining her 
release. If Mrs. Lincoln proves capable 
of living in freedom, Judge Bradwell and his 
w fe willhave earned the thanks of ourownand 
future generations for having saved the widow 
of the man who freed three million slaves,from 
a life of bondage. The following correspon- 
dence between Dr. Patterson of Batavia and 
Judge Bradwell of Chicago will be of interest 
to our readers. H. B. B. 
DR. PATTERSON'S REMONSTRANCE. 

Batavia, Il, Aug. 15.—The Hon. J. B. 
Bradwell—My Dear Sir: In regard to the 
case of Mrs. Lincoln, allow me to say that I 
see no good to her, but harm only, in discuss- 
ing with her the question of her removal 
from this place. It tends to keep her mind 
ina constant ferment over questions which 
should not be determined by an insane mind 
—questions which should never have been 
discussed with her. Promises should never 
have been made to her, the fulfillment of 
which could by possible circumstances pass 
beyond the control of those who made them. 

Iam quite willing to believe that the ob- 
jects of your visits and the numerous letters 
of Mrs. Bradwell are well meant, and not de- 
signed to promote unrest and discontent. 
But I have become fully convinced that such 
is their tendency and result. My opinion is 
that, for the present at least, these visits be 
discontinued. Mrs. Lincoln may be written 
to, assigning reasons for not repeating visits. 

I understand that R. T. Lincoln, conserva- 
tor of Mrs. Lincoln, will be absent from home 
about two weeks. I will suggest that, at least 
until his return, Mrs. Lincoln should be sim- 
ply let alone. 

I have written the above inno unkind spirit, 
but from a sense of duty only to my patient. 

Mrs. Lincoln has repeatedly said to me that 
you have in your possession an important pa- 
per that belongs to her. She again ailuded to 
it today, saying, ‘Judge Bradwell has again 
forgotten to bring my paper.’’ If you have 
any paper that belongs to her, that she ought 
to have, perhaps it may be well to send it to 
her or to me, and thus relieve her seeming 
anxiety. Very respectfully, a) : 

R. J. Parresron. 
JUDGE BRADWELL’sS REPLY. 

Curcaco, Aug. 19, 1875.—Dr. R. J. Patter. 
son.—My Dear Sir:—I have received your 
letter, stating that you can see no good to 
Mrs. Lincoln, but harm only, in discussing 
with her the question of her removal from 
your place, and that promises should never 
have been made to her, the fulfillment of 
which could by possible circumstances pass 
beyond the control of those who made them, 
etc., ete. Now, sir, who was it but yourself 
that told Mrs. Lincoln and also myself that 
she was in a condition to visit her sister, Mrs. 
Edwards, at Springfield, Ill, and that you 
had written a letter to her son Robert to that 
effect? Mrs. Bradwell, to carry out the ex- 
presse ' wish of Mrs. Lincoln, went to Spring- 
field to see Mrs. Edlwards to see if she would 
take her sister, and was assured by her that 
she would do so if brought by her son, and 
saw him day before yesterday. No, doctor, 
if you have the good of Mrs. Lincoln at 
heart, I am sure you will see that she is taken 
to her sister. It is in accordance with your 
letter, I am satisfied, that Mrs. Lincoln does 
not require to be confined in a house for the 
insane, and that it would be greatly for her 
good to be allowed to visit her relatives and 
friends. She pines for liberty. Some of the 
best medical men in America say that it is 
shameful to lock Mrs. Lincoln up behind 
grates as she has been, and I concur with 
them. I believe that such confinement is in- 
jurious to her in the extreme, and calculated 
to drive her insane. Are you not going to 
allow her to visit her relatives to see if it will 
benefit her, or will you take the responsibili- 
ty and run the risk of the American people 
saying hereafter that i: was the restraint of 
your institution that injured Mrs. Lincoln 
and proved her ruin? Should you not allow 
her to visit Mrs. Edwards, and insist on keep- 
ing her in close confinement, and I should be 
satisded that the good of Mrs. Lincoln re- 
quired it, as [ certainly shall unless there is a 
change in her condition, I, as her legal advis- 
| er anl friend, will see if a habeas corpus can- 
| nat open the door of Mrs. Lincoln’s prison 
} 
| 








house. [Lam,ete., James B. BrapweELv. 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 





The following is a verbatim copy of a let- 
ter lately received by a school committee in a 
| certain New England town from one of their 
| teachers,—a woman of course. We are in 
formed that the appeal was not without effect; 
the salary of the young lady being increased, 
| so as to make it about half that of the gentle- 
man similarly employed. 
| Mr. Chairman and Members of the School 

mittee, 

Is itright that [for the same amount of labor 
should receive but $560 while the other teacher 
of the same grade receives $1500 ? 


o me 


Is my workso poor that Lam only entitled | 


to 37 1-3 per cent of his salary ? 

Will you please take these two questions 
into consideration, and if my services justify 
it, by raising my salary nearer to that of the 
same grade, you will oblige, 

Yours respectfully, 

Ang. 2, 1875 


j 
———— 


—_ 


WOMEN IN MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 





Epirors Journat.—In your issue of Sep- 
tember 11th is an item which should be cor 
rected. Speaking of Dr. Sarah Devoll, of 
Portland, Me., as having delivered an instruc. 
tive lecture on Dress Reform, it goes on to say 
that she and Dr. Tyng of Providence, R. L., 
are the only lady members of State Medica] 
Societies in the country. ; 

I am happy to say there are quite a number 
of women members of the Massachusetts 
Homeopathic Medical Society, and more than 
twenty women who are members of the Amer. 
ican Institute of Homeopathy which num. 
bers nearly 1000 members, and that your cor- 
respondent is not only a member vf both of 
these, but also of the Boston Homeopathic 
Medical Society. 

There are also lady members of the New 
York Homeopathic Medical Society, and of 
the Pennsylvania Homeopathic Medical So. 
ciety and, also, we believe of the New Jersey 
Homeopathic Medical Society. Believing 
you are glad to know these signs of progress, 
I am desirous of having all errors corrected in 
your valuable Journat, so helpful and en- 
couraging to women. 

Mercy B. Jackson, M. D, 
>_>—— 


LET THE WOMEN SPEAK.} 





The report of the proceedings of the Iowa 
Woman Suffrage State Convention has al- 
ready appeared in your columns, but perhaps 
a few words from a lookers-on may be sugges- 
tive. 

There was much to admire in the grace and 
dignity of the President, Mrs. M. W. Porter, 
who, during all the sessions, was calm and 
thoughtful of the minutest detail. 

The reports were generally favorable from 
the different societies, though not as full 
as might be desired. One idea of reports 
should be to give the different methods of 
exercises in the local ¢@ocieties, with a view of 
making such gatherings as attractive as pos- 
sible, and still hold fast to the main principle 
—the advancement of Woman Suffrage. 

It was noted by several, this year as well 
as last, that a few men were disposed to do 
all the talking. Women have long had the 
name of being inveterate talkers, but a little 
experience at our conventions will convince 
one that a woman must be very much in ear- 
nest as well as quite courageous in order to 
be heard at all. a 

Let us try to appreciate the kindness of the 
brothers who know so much more of public 
matters than ourselves; but we hope that by 


| another year, when we shall assemble, the sis- 


ters may more fully be heard from, and have a 
chance to express for themselves the convice 
tions of their own hearts. 

An able letter from Mrs. Lizzie Boynton 
Harbert, former President of the Society, was 
read by the Secretary at the morning session. 





| 


| 


This is a very important year for Iowa, and 
much has to be accomplished to insure the 
success we wish, and we are grateful to know 
that the State Society is in the hands of those 
who are truly workers, and we have reason 
fur hopes of a victory for Universal Suffrage 
in 1876, Louisa Ross. 

Eldora, Towa. 





CHINESE SUFFRAGE IN CALIFORNIA. 


It seems that there is a fresh humiliation in 
store for American women; yes, already up- 
on us! The problem of enfranchising the 
heathen is deemed worthy of a sober consid- 
eration in one of the first daily newspapers of 
San Francisco. The immaculate ‘moon- 
eyes’’ are to take precedence of the mothers, 
wives and daughters of this civilized and en- 
lightened nation, a nation that flaunts upon 
its banner “Frocdom, equality and justice.” 
A rippling lie, which should be draped in 
crape and unfurled at half mast, uatil the 
wrong which has been laid upon Woman's 
shoulders for a hundred years is cast down, 
Until Woman, unburdened and untrammeled, 
may go forth the recognised peer of Man in 
every walk of life for which her genius and 
education may fit her. 





This last straw laid upon the sorely tried 
| camel’s back, ought to rouse the most sloth- 
We have endured 
| with many a protest the degradation of hav- 
| ing the ignorant freedman help make the cra- 
el laws which govern us; but when it comes 


ful of women to action. 


to the Chinamen with their soulless women, 
This 


should be a new incentive to women to gird on 


forbearance has ceased to be a virtue. 
| the armor afresh, so that we may not be the 
political inferiors of these serfs of a benighted 
lland, If we precede them in our enfran- 
chisement, which is inevitable, they will never 
| desire to assist at law-making where women 
are admitted on an equality with men. 
| The election is over; State and City have 
| gone Democratic. <A hundred profitable mu- 
| nicipal offives have been filled with members 
of the fortunate class; not one, even of the 


| smallest, has been awarded to a member of 
Ah, no! these soft 
for voters. 


| the unfortunate class. 
| seats are all for sex-aristocrats, 
Ihe goveramental-goose lays no golden eggs 
|for women. ‘Barbary-coasters’? and ‘'sa- 
loon-rounders,” are at a premium on election 
Allis tish that comes to the political 


days. 
Mrs. J. W. Stow. 


net. 
San F Tete t3 GO, Cal. 
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THE NINETEENTH 
AN’S WORK IN 
wee CENTURY. 


It is one of the most difficult questions to 
solve, in the system of national economy, how 
men can provide for a family, considering the 
growing luxury of our time, and the high 
price of all the necessaries of life. Professor 
Dr. Lorenz von Stein, the great political 
economist in the University of Vienna, gavea 
lecture on this subject to his students, pub- 
lished afterwards (Stuttgart, Cotta),and which 
contains passages which every well-meaning 
woman might learn by heart, for he makes the 
welfare of the nation entirely dependent upon 





her. 
She, being the responsible agent of her hus- 


band’s income, is answerable for the well-being 
of the family. His earnings go through her 
hands, she has to see that no more is spent 
than the income will allow. To be a judge of 
how far she can go in her expenses, he is to 
take her into his confidence, let her get an in- 
sight into his business, and make her judge 
for herself of what she can afford, and what 
not, without injury to her family. Thus she 
will be his friend and his partner, and take 
that standing in the household of her husband 
which becomes a woman of our time, and 
which alone will induce her to act in his inter- 
est; for if she is to do her work with pleasure, 
she must be a responsible agent, he must take 





her counsel, his money must be hers, his earn- | 

ings must belong to her as well as to himself. | 

In marking out this position fgr women he | 

raises them to that dignity which they covet | 

in vain. AmeELY Boe re. 
Stutigart, Germany. 


iene 





A SYSTEM OF VISITATION. 


It is proposed to bring together a company 
of volunteer visitors among the poor of Bos- 
ton, to attempt this work in the season now 
approaching. The district in which we intend 
to begin our labor is that formerly visited by 
Dr. Vogel, whose place as dispensary physi- 
cian was lately filled by Dr. Moors, 20 Bowdoin 
Street. This district contains fifteen sections, 
with an average of twenty families in each 
section, making a total of over three hundred 
families at present visited and reported upon 
by one visitor. By the excellent plan we wish 
to take asour model, the one now adopted 
with success both in Elberfeld and in a part of 
London, no visitor is allowed to have more 
than three or four families on his or her list. 

In order therefore to begin the work prop- 
erly, we find ourselves obliged to take only 
half the district we mention, and for this alone 
we shall require a corps of forty visitors. We 
shall also need a Committee Room in the Char- 
don St. Bureau, where, every week, shall be 
required to meet together, one representative 
of each of the charities known to be working 
in that district, when weekly reports of appli- 
cants and visitors shall be compared. 

One of our objects in visiting will be to in- 
duce the women to come to our Friday Indus- 
trial School, at 201 North Street, and to send 
their small children to the Kindergarten; their 
older children to the Wednesday Sewing 
School, and to the Sunday School if they are 
not Romanists. We shall take under our es- 
pecial care in future, as far as possible, the 
people of this quarter, making room for them 
in the Mission Schools, by receiving no new 
scholars from outside the city proper. 

We shall also endeavor by means of work 
rooms, to give the women occupation during 
the severest months of winter. These meth- 
ods of relief will be sufficient reason for fre- 
quent visits, and will dispossess the minds of 
the visited of any feeling of invasion. 

No one who has taken pains to examine the 
subject can be longer ignorant of the fact that 
a system of house-to-house visitation, such as 
has been adopted at Eiberfel i in Germany, and 
by Miss Octavia Hill, in London, is the only 
means which has been thus far found success- 





ful in grappling with the subject of pauperism, 
We have before us a succinct report, by Mr. 
Charles Brace, giving the results of the work 
during ten yearsinGermany. They are, brief- 
ly, as follows: 

In Elberfeld, in 1854, a town containing at 
that time a population of 50,364, the number 
of paupers relieved was 4224. In 1874, popu- 
lation 78,000, the number of paupers relieved 
was reduced to 980. Mr. Brace’s comment 
upon this truly astonishing result is one which 
we hope may be disproved at least in Boston. 
He says, ‘Whether this system can be initiaged 
in other countries, is a question, as few citizens 
could be found, at least in American cities, 
able and willing to give so much time to the 
Visitation of the poor. The whole shows also 
a closeness of inspection and a thoroughness 
of official work to which neither England nor 
the United States is accustomed.” 

We are not disposed to apply the above re- 
marks to our own city. A way having been 
discovered by which the poor may be stimula- 
ted to help themselves, and prevented from 
becoming paupers, the energy and philanthro- 
py of Boston should not be behindhand in 
adopting it. We have given, we give too 
much and too easily in the wrong direction. 
More than money is needed by the sick and the 
ignorant. They ask for our time. 

There were in London four charitable agen- 


proposed to begin her work, each endeavoring 





to give relief in the wisest way. At length it 


Ben 


was decided to aclect a small committee, into 
whose hands all the funds should be entrusted. 
Every applicant for assistance was thenceforth 
obliged to appear before this committee, vhich 
was guided in its decisions by the report of the 
visitor of the Charitable Society to which the 
case belonged, and by that of the district visi- 
tor. Miss Hill was requested to join this com- 
mittee, in order to make a link between the 
enquiring and the relieving parties. It also 
became her duty to communicate the decisions 
of the committee to the visitor, who was re- 
quested to dispense the aid voted, or to explain 
the reasons for its refusal. Every day the 
names of applicants for assistance are sent to 
the visitors, who, in their turn, send their re- 
ports as soon as they are written, to Miss Hill. 
Every week the committee come together and 
decide upon each individual case, writing down 
their decision against each case. The average 
weekly numbers of applications sent in from 
this district is forty-five, the number of visitors 
thirty-five. 

It is desirable to have visitors who do not 
give their whole time to the work. Those who 
have families of their own, who are willing to 
spare a few hours a week to give sympathy 
and care to three or four families, will come 
more freshly to their assistance, and will be 
more likely to discover plans for their improve- 
ment. Especially is it important that the visi- 
tors should acquaint themselves with the work- 
ings of other charities, with school committees, 
and as far as possible with the various plans 
in operation for the assistance of the needy. 
“Tt is a real help to the visitor,’ writes Miss 
Hill, ‘tin maintaining a satisfactory footing 
with the people under her charge, for them to 
know that while she will listen to and repre- 
sent their claims for relief, the absolute award 
of it does not rest with her.’’ Miss Hill sug- 
gests that one or two volunteers should be pres- 
ent at the weekly meetings, which would cer- 
tainly seem to be an excellent rule where cases 
of peculiar trouble must be described, or where 
time has failed for writing out fully the nec- 
essary report. 

Women ef Boston, we ask you for your aid. 
A contribution of a few hours aweek will be 
giatefully received. Please reportto Miss Nes- 
bitt, Rooms of the Provident Association, to 
Mrs. James T. Fields or Mrs. James Lodge, a 
soon as convenient. 


a _ 


IDEALS OF WOMANHOOD. 


We take pleasure in presenting our readers 
with a part of the address to the graduates of 
the Commencement of the Howland School, 
by Dr. Henry Hartshorne, of Philadelphia, 
believing that if was not only admirably 
adapted for the occasion, but worthy of per- 
manent preservation. What a contrast it af- 
fords to the absurd address lately made to the 
girl graduates of Packer Institute by Rev. Dr. 
Hall, of Brooklyn! 

In passing through a very picturesque coun- 
try on my way hither, I looked upon many 
views, having much variety of aspect: hights, 
valleys and glens—now glowing with sunlight, 
again shadowed with woods, or overfrowned 
with clouds and sweeping mists; yet all fair 
and cheerful; the light and shade ever so por- 
portioned as to shut out gloom, and to be sug- 
gestive of serenity and hope. Such prospects 
seem to be those which I now see in the youth- 
ful faces before me; varied, yet all with a 
predominance of that which is bright and 
hopeful in life. Yet, in the midst of such se- 
renity, one may hear, if he have an attentive 
ear, some notes 

“Of the still sad music of humanity.” 

Iam older than you—though in full sym- 
pathy with the visions of youth; and it is 
true that 

“The clouds that gather round the setting sun 

Do take a sober color from an eye, 
That doth keep watch o’er man’s mortality.” 

Is it well to throw any of this sober—it 
may be even somber—coloring over your 
prospects, now? It is my belief that you 
may bear it well. Your wealth of hope will 
suflice for any such abatement as I would pro- 
pose to make, by reason of a longer experi- 
ence in the worid about to open before you. 
The era which today’s graduation makes in 
your lives may, with you, count for less than 
it does with young men, who, as they end 
their course in college, mostly soon enter into 
more or less responsible positions in business 
life. 
momentous character. 
pupils. You are no longer girls; though per- 
haps loath to leave behind your girlhood: you 
will, ’ere long, be women. 

Let the poet here speak for us. 
of you is to-day,— 

“Standing, with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet! 


Each one 


Hear’st thou voices on the shore 
That our ears perceive no more, 
Deafened by the cataract’s roar? 
O, thou chil. | of many pe 
Life hath quicksands, Life hath snares— 
Care and age come unawares. 
Like the awell of some sweet tune, 
Morning rises into noon, 
May glides onward into June.” 

* . * * * a 


To be ready for every season as it comes, 
is a part of the great problem of life. ; 

In suggesting anything to you towards this 
readiness for your summer-time now to come, 
can I say other than commonplaces? Not 
here, where the air breathes of culture, not 
literary only, nor scientific alone, but of mor- 
al as well as intellectual training, not here 
could I hope to say aught that is new—unless 
I were to launch out into some audacities of 
paradox, which neither you nor I would relish 
nor profit by. Bear with me then, while I 
remind you of some things having no novelty— 
beyond that merely of the new standpoint 
which every mind presents that contemplates 
familiar topics. 1 would speak of 

AIMS IN LIFE AND IDEALS OF WOMANHOOD. — 

I take for granted that noone of you is 
without aims or an aim in life; and 1 hope 


Still, with you also, the change is of 2 | 
You now cease to be | 


that, with all, these are already high and no- 
ble. But, if it were only for their lesson of 
contrast, we may glance at some others also. 
Those who are not absolutely giddy and 
thoughtless, enemies of thought and killers 
of time, must have, I think, one or the other 
of these chief objects in life: Pleasure— 
Wealth—Power—Fame— Knowletge— Affec- 
tion —Usefulness—Religion. 


have naturally great fascination for the 
| young; especially for those who have become 
acquainted with the pictures given of them ia 
the light literature of our times. The ball- 
room, the opera house, the fashionable water- 
ing place, and whatever other enjoyable thing 
the world offers, Ido not propose to read you 
now asevere homily against them, one by one. 
Enough to say, in a word, that pleasure as an 
object does not pay for the toil and worry of 
its pursuit. The mere pleasure seeker, be it 
man or woman, younger or older, is the most 
miserable of beings. It is our very nature to 
want to be happy; but it is a law of Provi- 
dence adapting us to the creation in which 
we are placed, that we are never to make 
happiness an object of itself:—or at least that 
we are not to succeed in obtaining it, when it 
is thus sought. 

As wealth represents means and resources 
for enjoy.nent, the same thing is essentially 
true of it, except only that the processes by 
which it is to be obtained often have interest 
and advantage for the mind in themselves; 
and that wealth may be used unselfishly, as a 
power for good. The competition of the de- 
sire for wealth with other objects in life is 
likely to be less with you than with young 
men; as fewer opportunities are allowed to 
those of your sex for adding much to that 
which they receive by inheritance or other- 
wise. 

This is so also with power; at least in pub- 
lic or political affairs. Personal power, and 
power in society, women often have, and may 
naturally covet. This is an admirable thing, 
when nobly used. Queens of society have 
often rivaled queens sitting on ancestral 
thrones. Power to sway human hearts, be it 
by beauty, or by the suasive tongue, or by 
that nameless charm which some women wield 
without either beauty or otherwise perceptible 
mental superiority, such is a gift, or acquired 
endowment, matching well the stronger arm 
or the public place of men. But, like that 
power, itisa dangerous gift. Wantonly used, 
its triumphs bring remorse, and its fruits are 
bitter disappointments. Beware, not of it, 
but of its abuse; so far as you may possess or 
acquire it. 


CIRCULATE THE PAPER. 


‘“‘Cireulate the paper,’’says atimely article in 
the JourNAL of September 4, andI would add 
‘*Ho! all ye who have the interest of Woman’s 
education at heart, circulate the paper.’’ 

Let those able to do it, send it, as a mission- 
ary, to some friend yet to be convinced that 
Woman deserves to be a unit in the body 
politic. Let those unable to subscribe for it 
for others, send their own copy after it is well 
read, now to this, and then to that friend 
who is isolated from soul communion with a 
progressive sisterhood. 

To some it would come like manna; _ there 
are many who, having read it a few times, 
would desire it regularly, and they would sub- 
scribe for it too, even if it were done at the 
cost of some personal sacrifice. In my wan- 
derings this summer, I met a royal woman to 
whom I had now and then sent the Journat. 
She had lived, at times, ten miles from the 
post office, and had walked that distance more 
than once, in the hope of receiving a copy of 
the JournaLt. When it did come she would 
lend it to her distant neighbors until it was 
worn into fragments. 

I met one woman to whom I spoke of the 
dreadful ‘Schiller’? disaster, and the untold 
loss Boston sustained by it. ‘‘Yes, it seemed 
asif she had heard something of it.””. ‘*Then 
you do notread the Woman's Journat,”’ I said. 
“No.”? And tomy reply that I did not see how 
she could get along without it, she said, 
“They raise very good potatoes and cabbage 
here.”’ 

Wherever I found areader of the Journat, 
however far removed from society and all its 
aids, I felt the gr.p at once; I knew that she 
was a woman who, living, was not dead. 

Many new clubs might be formed all over 
the country by readers of the JournaL. Sev- 
eral ladies said to me, “tI do not take the 
| JouRNAL through negligence to send for it.” 
| Lecturers and those coming in various ways 
in contact with a large number of women, 
ought to make it a point to speak of the pa- 
per as the fountain head of all interest, do- 
mestic and foreign, pertaining to women. 

Not every woman who would gladly read it 
is permitted to do soin peace. I know a wo- 
man who takes it through others, because her 
husband will not permit it to come to his box; 
and stillanother, who has to read her neigh- 
bor’s paper, because her liege lord will not let 
it come into the house. 

This is the same old slave-holding power 
still alive’ The masters would not permit 
their human chattel to read, because they 
knew the discontent it would engender. For- 
tunately these are exceptional husbands; and 
| let us be on the alert to help such wives out 
of their servitude. 

Mary J. Sarrorp-BiakeE. 








| 











NOTES AND NEWS. 





Yale College is one hundred and seventy- 
five years old. 

The seventh Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in New York on Wednesday and Thurs 
day, November 17 and 18, at Steinway Hall. 
The call wil! be found elsewhere. 





The pleasures of a gay life in the world | 


Mrs Collins, widow of the Rev. Dr. Charles 
| Collins, succeeds her husband in the presiden- 
| ey of the state female college at Memphis, 


| Tenn. 

| Mr. T. M. Allyn, of Hartford, has given 
$10,000 to the Industrial School for Girls at 
| Middletown, Connecticut, to be used in the 
erection of a third building. 


Two young ladies of Newport, Ind., not 
| being able to obtain the services of a carpen- 
| ter when they wanted him, went to work them- 
selves and built a summer kitchen. 


The Chicago University has added a ladies’ 
| department of instruction, under the imme- 
| diate charge of Miss Chapin, and under the 
| general supervision of a board of lady mana- 
gers. 

The Hyde Park school committee held an 
examination recently, for the vacant teacher's 
position in the High school. There were 
thirty-six applicants. Is it not time that new 
avocations should be open to women? 


of Professor Gammell, formerly of Brown 
University, Rhode Island. She has an income 
of nearly a million a year; her father’s estate, 
which she has just inherited, being estimated 
at fully $20,000,000. 

Brooklyn loses one of its leading citizens, 
and Plymouth church one of its most substan- 
tial members, in the early removal of Henry 
W. Sage to Ithaca, N. Y., where he is about 
building a $50, 090 house on the grounds of 
Cornell university. 

Robert Dale Owen's health has so far im- 
proved that he is able to drive out with his 
physician; he is said to look quite well, and 
appears to be nearly recovered. This news 
will gladden the hearts of thousands on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

During a recent voyage of the steamship 
Royal Dane from Copenhagen to Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, a Miss Fry felloverboard in a heavy 
sea. When the anxious sailors approached 
her in a boat, she was found comfortably 
floating on her back. She proved to belong 
to the famous Tynmouth family of swimmers 
and is the most expert female swimmer on 
the northern coast of England. 


The list of lectures and musicians who are 
td appear inthe Old Bay State Course, the 
coming season, will be found in to-day’s ad- 
vertising columns, and cannot fail to be at- 
tractive. A brilliant array of lecturers has 
been secured. All are to present new lec- 
tures, and, with a single exception, none of 
the lecturers announced will be heard again 
in Boston this scason, 


Dr. McCosh, at the beginning of the new 
term at Princeton College, was able to tell the 
freshman class of one hundred and twenty- 
five, that, during the seven years of his pres- 
idency, the college has received gifts of a 
million and a quarter. He asks for half a 
million more, to be spent not on buildings, but 
on instruction from participation in which the 
yourg women of America are unjustly ex- 
cluded. 

The prohibition Convention, after sitting all 
day, eight hours, at Montreal, in close dis- 
cussion, adopted a resolution to the effect that, 
in view of the unsatisfactory working of the 
license law, nothing short of entire prohibi- 
tion of the manufacture, importation and 
sale of intoxicating liquors as beverages would 
be satisfactory to the Convention, and that 
Parliament be urged to enact such a law, 
subject to ratification by public vote. 


M. Victor Hugo has received a letter (of 
which we append a translation) from a wo- 
man who wishes to have her name kept se- 
cret: ‘I am one of those whom you succored 
during the siege of Paris. You gave me 100 
francs, and when I said to you, ‘I hope to be 
able to repay you: to whom shall I pay the 
money?’ you replied, ‘To the poor.’ I am 
now able to fulfill yourwish. I have worked, 
and I have the fruits of that work. I have 
100 frances to spare. I send them to you for 
the sufferers of the inundation.” 


Edgar A. Poe’s monument, to be placed 


over his grave in Baltimore, is finished. It is 
of white marble, eight feet high. On the 


front of the monument is a beautifully chis- 


tograph in the possession of a number of Poe's 
family. The memorial will probably be ded- 
icated early in October. Invitations have 
been sent to Henry W. Longfellow, William 
Cullen Bryant, John G. Whittier, 
Wendell Holmes, and John G. Saxe. 


an intention of being present. Two poems 


deliver the oration. 


At the recent a celebration of the heroic de- 
fense of Hannah Dustin at Deerfield, the 
Springfield Republican tells us that 

When the procession marched in the fore- 
noon from the depot, besides the vari-colored 
bands and the miraculously erect soldiery, 
the addition of the granges from sever&l towns 
thereavout made a new feature, a brilliant 
one being the elevation of Woman to her 
sphere. it was certainly not the least note- 





patron-—of the family. But the granges have 





! 
| 
| 
| 





The wealthiest lady in America is the wife 


really accepted the Woman as Man’s cquig 
and these patrons and matrons of husbandry 
indicate a new hold upon fresh and invigorat- 
ing life; for in the perfect co-operation ese 
tablished by the grange there is the germ of a 
better, humaner househol! life for the New 
England farmer. To see a man and woman 
arm inarm in a celebrative procession ma 
be taken for a sort of glimmer of what shall 
be. The literary entertiinment of the day 
was rich and choice. 1°. Loring, tall, neat, 
handsome and oratoric, dv livered an elaborate 
philosophico-historic address full of varied 
interest concerning the day we celebrated, 
He recited but briefly the historic facts which 
led to the celebration, and devoted his long 
address chiefly to close estimates of the chare 
acters of the white man and the Indian, and 
attributed to them the inevitable nature of war 
between the two. 


An article appeared, last week, in the New 
York Sun, bearing testimony to the good con- 
duct of women in Wyoming as voters, and to 
the elevating effect of their presence in poli- 
tics, but declaring that, as jurors, they were 
such failures that the whole subject has been 
dropped. Mrs. Lillie D. Blake, in reply, 
shows that the subject was not ‘‘dropped” at 
all, but the technical point that the word 
‘male’ had never been stricken from the qual- 


| ifiecations of jurors was taken advantage of 


by certain men who had good reason to dread 
che action of women as jurors, toexclude them 
from the jury box, and this not because of 
their incompetency, but because of their effi- 
ciency. The Rev. D. J. Pierce, of Laramie, 
bears testimony to the truth of these facts in 
a letter to the New Northwest. After speaking 
of women as voters, he says: 

The right to sit on the jury was also ceded, 
although a conflicting sentence in another part 
of the code has withdrawn the women from 
the jury since the second year. When the 
first jury was drawn at-Laramie, four, at 
least, of the five ladies drawn were intelligent, 
earnest Christian women who, when the judge 
informed them of his willingness to excuse any 
not wishing to serve, surprised all and shock- 
ed not a few by answering, ‘‘We all propose 
to serve.’’ Their term of office may fitly be 
called ‘the reign of terror for evil doers.’* 
Finding a dead Sunday law on the statute 
books, they revived it, shut up every saloon 
and place of business on Sunday, fined several 
for breaking over, and administered justice, 
as Judge Howe afterward testified, in as able 
and judicious a manner as any jury he ever 
addressed. Iam not acquainted with the re- 
sults of the first female jury in Cheyenne, but 
in Laramie, owing to the strong principle and 
intelligence of the women, aided by a faithful 
Grand Jury, it reformed the city, giving it a 
reign of quiet never since attained. This was 
in the spring of 1870. 

“Since that time women have not been per- 
mitted to perform jury duty; but in the face 
of these facts it will not do to say that they 
are not competent. A strong effort is being 
made in the adjoining territory of Colorado to 
introduce Woman Suffrage into its Constitu- 
tion when it becomes a State, but a certain 
portion of the population there are violently 
opposed to this, dreading probably the effects 
of that influence which has made Wyoming 
the most orderly Territory of the West,” 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 

The Illustrated Househcld Magazine. 

While the higher priced monthly magazines ree 
ceive constant attention from the Press, much leas 
attention is bestowed on the lower priced. And yet 
the latter are in one respect the more important of 
the two. Their price brings them within the reach 
of a much larger class of readers, many of whom, 
perhaps, read little else, and every lover of his coun- 
try and his race will take an eager interest in seeing 
what kind of nutriment they provide for their read- 
ers and what he can conscientiously recommend, It 
is a satisfaction to us, therefore, to be able to speak 
with unreserved praise of the Jllustrated Household 
Magazine, with which has been incorporated Wood's 
Household Magazine, and of which the seventeenth 
volume began with the July number. It is emphat- 
ically a magazine for the household, containing mat- 
ters to amuse and interest all the members of the 
household, the young as well as the oll, Its stories 
(written for it) have a pure and healthy tone, minis- 
tering to nothing sensational, but such as no father 
nor guardian would object to placing in the hands of 
his child or ward. The selections are made with 
taste and judgment, combining fancy and humor 
with instructive facts, It has a fashion department, 
illustrated, and a children’s corner, Its low price of 
$1.0) a year puts it within the reach of all, and the 
tens of thousands of households who take it, must 
find ita welcome and delightful friend. 








worthy thing of the day, to observe Pomona ' 
waiking in the ranks with some aged or solid | 


| 
| 


eled medallion of the poet, carved from a pho- | 


Household Publishing Co., New York, Publisher. 
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Important to Ludies.—Mrs. H. 8. Hutchin- 
son, the late efficient manager of the Dress Reform 
Committee Rooms, Boston, has, on account of ine 
creased business and better facilities to supply her 
numerous patrons, removed to New York, and taken 
rooms No. 16 West 14th Street, as the Head Quarters 
for the wholesale and retail of all Hygienic garments, 


&c., &c., as adopted by the Dress Reform Committee, 


Oliver | 
They | 
have all sent letters in reply, but it is not | 
known whether any of them have indicated | 


| 
| 


| 





The Union Under Flannel especial.y approved. Skirt 
Supporters, Stocking Supporters, Brace and Skirt 
Supporter combined, also brace, Skirt and Stocking 
Supporter combined, Patters, &c.,&c. Thanking our 
former patrons for the many favors in the past, and 
trusting by prompt attention to business that we shall 


have been composed for the occasion, one by | continue to merit the same. All garments, patterns, 
a lady in Baltimore, and the other by a poet | 
of a Northern State. Professor Shepherd will 


&c., made at these rooms bear the patent trade mark, 
as follows: ‘Dress Reform Committee, Patented 
May 26th, 1875.” 

We wish to establish smart, reliable Agents in eye 
ery city and town in the Union, for the sale of the 
above goods. Ladies will find this a lucrative em- 
ployment. For particulars, terms, &c., &c., address 
Mrs. H. 8. Hurcurnson, No. 16 West 14th St., New 
York City. 37—13t 





The Best Toilet Soap is Kobinson’s Oatmeal 
Glycerine. Soldeverywhere. Beware of imitations, 


10—tjan 


Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus, 





Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 
pound bears the name of JAMES PYLE. None gen- 
uine without. 23—ly 
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POETRY. 


For the Womuan’s Journal. 
HOLD THE LIGHT. 


BY KATE HARRINGTON, 





Ho! thou traveler on life's highway, 
Moving carelessly along; 
Pausing not to note the darkness 
Lowering o'er the struggling throng; 
Waiting not to mark how feebly 
Some are laboring in the fight, 
Bending on thee wistful glances; 
Turn aside and hold the light! 
Look! upon thy right a brother 
Wanders blindly from the way; 
And upon thy left a sister, 
Frail and erring, turns astray. 
One kind word, perchance, may save them, 
Guide their wayward steps aright; 
Canst thou, then, withhold thy counsel? 
Rather pause and hold the light! 
Hark! a feeble wail of anguish 
Burs‘s from the advancing throng, 
And a little child is groping 
*Mid the shadows deep and long; 
*Tis a timid orphan, sinking 
*"Neath misfortune’s withering blight; 
Friends, home, love, are all denied her: 
O! in pity hold the light! 
Not alone in heathen darkness, 
Where the pagan bows the knee, 
Worshiping his senseless image 
With a blind idolatry, 
Where no blessed Gospel teachings 
Ere iliume the soul’s dark night, 
Comes the ery to listless mortals, 
Wild and pleading: “Hold the light!’ 


Here, as well in life’s broad highway, 
Are benighted wanderers found; 

And if all the strong would aid them, 
Lights would glimmer all around, 

Acts of love and deeds of kindness, 
Then would make our pathway bright, 

And there’d be no need of calling: 
“Ho! thou traveler, hold the light!” 


ONLY A WOMAN. 


Only a woman, shriveled and old! 

The play of the winds and the prey of the cold! 
Cheeks that are shrunken, 
Eyes that are sunken, 
Lips that were never o’er bold; 

Only a woman forsaken and poor, 

Asking an alms at the bronze church door, 





Hark to the organ! roll upon roll 
The waves of the music go over ber soul! 

Silk rustles past her 

Thicker and faster; 

The great bell ceases to toll, 

Fain would she enter, but not for the poor 
Swingeth wide open the bronze church door, 
Only a woman—waiting alone, 

Ieily cold on an ice-cold throne, 

What do they care for her? 

Mumbling a prayer for her, 

Giving not bread, but a stone. 

Under old laces their haughty hearts beat. 
Mocking the woes of their kin in the street. 
Only a woman! In the old days 

Hope caroled to her happiest lays; 

Somebody missed her, 

Somebody kissed her, 

Somebody crowned her with praise: 
Somebody faced all the battles of life, 
Strong for her sake who was mother or wife. 
Somebody lies with a tress of her hair 
Light on his heart where the death shadows are: 

Somebody waits for her, 

Opening the gates for her, 

Giving delight for despair. 

Only a woman—nevermore poor— 
Dead! in the snow at the bronze church door, 
— Exchange. 


—<—— —_—-————_——_— 


DESIRE. 


BY MATTHEW ARNOLD, 





Thou, who dost dwell alone— 

Thou, who dost know thine own— 

Thou, to whom all are known 

From the cradle to the grave— 
Save, oh, save. 

From the world’s temptations, 

From tribulations; 

From that fierce anguish 

Wherein we languish; 

From that torpor deep 

Wherein we lie asleep, 

Heavy as death, cold as the grave; 
Save, oh, save. 


When the soul, growing clearer, 

Sees God no nearer: 

When the soul, mounting higher, 

To God comes no nigher: 

But the arch-tiend Pride 

Mounts at her side, 

Foiling her high emprize, 

Sealing her eagle eyes, 

And, when she fain would soar, 

Makes idols to adore; 

Changing the pure emotion 

Of her high devotion 

To a skin-deep sense 

Of her own eloquence: 

Strong to deceive, strong to enslave— 
Save, oh, save. 


From the ingrained fashion 

Of this earthly uature 

That mars thy creature; 
From gricf, that is but passion, 
From mirth that is but feigning; 
From tears, that bring no healing; 
From wild and weak complaining; 
Thine old strength revealing, 

Save, oh, save. 


From doubt, where all is double; 

Where wise men are not strong: 

Where comfort turns to trouble: 

Where just men suffer wrong: 

Where sorrow treads on joy: 

Where sweet things soonest cloy: 

Where faiths are built on dust: 

Where Love is half mistrust, 

Hungry, and barren, and sharp as the sea; 
Oh, set us free. 

O let the false dream fly 

Where our sick souls do lie 

Tossing continually, 

O where thy voice doth come 

Lat all doubts be dumb: 


Let all words be mild: 
All strifes be reconciled: 
All pains beguiled, 

i Light bring no blindness: 
Love no unkindness; 
Knowledge no ruin; 

Fear no undoing. 
Frow the cradle to the grave, 
Save, oh, save. 


-Erchange. 


KATE PARKMAN'’S WEDDING DAYS. 


| 
| BY ELIZA WOOD, 
| 











(CONCLUDED. ) 

Kate’s first letter was to George. 
to write to Jane, but she was “not sober 

| enough,” she said. 

“My Dear Georce:—No one except King 

| David the Psalmist could do justice to this 
dear beautiful Paradise. 

“I have been lying on my back in the sound 
of mighty waters, looking up, up, up at the 
huge rocks and cliffs, and river-banks, watch- 

| ing the thistle-down float like stars above me, 
looking at chance wild-flowers growing on 
kind, protecting shelves in the rocks, feeling 
so good and praiseful, and thinking that | 
would write all about it to you if I could be- 
gin to tell you anything. Nothing can be told 
with pen and ink! 

“If you were here I should not talk to you 
about it! 

“If you wish to realize your insignificance, 
come here where nature is so grand and glori- 
ous, and yet so gentle and tender. 

“Just at the edge of the terrace and lawn 
that slopes from the house the river rushes by. 
1 mean it leaps, and roars, and clasps its 
hands and falls over a precipice, and then 
| flows on quite mildly not many rods below us. 

‘Above this waterfall, and within sight, is 
another fall, obscured a little by the trees, but 
ever shimmering and beckoning and throwing 
up white shapes, that gleam and glisten and 
laugh, and bend, and disappear and come 
again. 

**You can take a boat and rew to this upper 
fall and be drenched by the spray; you can 
wander off to wild-woods, you can take beau- 
tiful drives, you can climb down the river- 
banks, and get into the almost dry bed of the 
river in some places, and feel as faraway from 
mankind as Robinson Crusoe. 

‘*Mother is almost well again. Mr. Thurs- 
ton brought us here to separate us from home 
toil and struggle that we might get strong. I 
was exhausted after the winter of work and 
nursing. 

“IT have been wanting all this time to tell 
you, George, how kind Mr. Thurston has been 
ever since you left. I can understand it all 
| better now when I see his life here. 
| ‘He is as wide-spreading, and protective, and 
| grand, as one of his ancestral oaks. I feel 
of so little importance that I do not even suf- 
fer from past misconduct to him. 

“I think he feels grateful to me for not mar- 
rying him in my wrath, and I think he is as 
sweetly and blindly in love with mother as he 


She tried 


was twenty years ago, or whenever it was that | 


they were young and happy. His devotion to 
her is partly habit now, | suppose, andit is his 
nature to be kind to the weak and unprotected. 

“You can fancy what peace and rest it is to 
mother to live and breathe here, w.th never a 
shade of anything disagreeable, not a ripple 
on the smooth waters. 

“This is not a large house; it has a great 
many little low rooms opening upon a balcony 
in the second story. 

‘The first night that I came [crept out upon 
the balcony into an atmosphere of damp 
woods, into the darkness and into the rushing 
sound of water. There was the hugh white 
phantom of the waterfall within a stone’s- 
throw. 

“T leaned against the house, which seemed 
| to be moving to the water, andsoon the moon 
rose for me behind the trees; that was almost 
too much. I have found out by some chance 
| remarks of the country people that my father 
was born here. 

‘*‘James Parkman’s daughter,’ one man 
said, ‘red hair and down look.’ ‘This was not 
| complimentary. I fancy that the tenants do 

not smile upon me as I drive about with Mr. 
' Thurston, aud so I am conscious of my down 
look. 

“They owe James Parkman’s daughter a 
grudge for being his daughter. 

“I don’t like to ask Mr. Thurston about the 
past yet, lest it should hurt him to have to tell 
| me. Mother has evidently made visits here in 
her young days. 

“I wonder if what Mr. Thurston is enjoy- 
ing now can be any the least compensation to 
him for what he has suffered here? I do not 
believe he refers to the unhappy time by any 
word or look. 

“George, good-bye. 


to be as constant to me as your uncle has been 
to my mother. 
“I am always your friend, 
“Kare PARKMAN.” 

“I can’t get over the moving-off sensation,” 
said Kate one evening at sunset to Mr. Thurs- 
ton. ‘‘I feel as if the house and lawn and 
trees were all going to the water whenev- 
er I look at the falls.”’ 

‘‘Let’s take a boat and row to the upper fall, 
Kate. You'll feel very steady when you come 
back after seeing so much water in motion 
above you, and the banks are beautiful in this 
light. I'll hail a boat; they keep them on the 
other side, generally.” 

Mr. Thurston walked to the edge of the ter- 
race and made a signal to a woman on the 
other side of the narrow stream. A man 
came out of a cottage, got into a boat, and 
rowed over. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


said Kate. ‘‘It’s so 
| peaceful here, I am sorry that I suggested 
rowing. I just made that foolish remark by 
way of moving off myself, to leave you two 
old lovers alone.” 

“Kate! hush, my dear. Mr. 
might hear you.” 


“Do come, mother,” 


” 


“Well, won't you come, mother ? 

“No, I'd rather sit here. I never did like 
going so nearthe upper fall. Ask Mr. Thurs- 
ton to ask that mantorow you. I suppose he 
goes there very often.” 





I have not answered | 
your love-letters, because it is not wellfor you | 


Thurston | 


| Kate walked to the boat and gave her moth- 
| er’s message. 

Mr. Thurston smiled. ‘‘This young lady’s 

mother will not trust her with me,’’ he said to 


the man in the boat. ‘Do you know the pull 
' 
to the upper fall ?” 


‘Ever since I was a boy,” 


| said the man; 
| . 
“been up there twice today.” 


} 
Kate looked at the man at the oars as she 


stepped in and made a grimace uncomplimen- 
tary. 

‘*What’s your name ?” said Mr. Thurston to 
| the man. 

‘‘James,” answered the man, shoving off the 
‘boat. “Both of you sit down in the stern; 
the lady is light weight.” 

“Mother would not come with me,” said 

Kate. ‘‘She’s afraid. She says she never 
| did like this row.” 
‘*There’s nothing to be afraid of,” said Mr. 
| Thurston. “It’s a stiff pull among the rocks 
in the current near the upper landing. Some- 
times you can’t get as near to the falls as you 
would like, but there are always rocks to step 
|out on up there. Look at those two little 
wrens high up among the wild flowers on the 
right bank; why aren’t they in their nest 
asleep at this hour, like orderly young 
birds?” 

‘*There’s a snake there,” said James. 

‘Don’t let’s go, then!” said Kate. 

‘‘We are not going to the snake, Kate; it 
wouldn’t wait for us if we were.” 

“I don’t like any of it!” she said. 

‘Not the flowery banks, all awake and 
sparkling with color, and the old woods above 
going to sleep in the yellow light?” 

‘*T don’t like any of it,’ persisted Kate. 

**Shall we turn back, then ?’’ 

‘*Yes, and come again another evening with 
you,”’ she whispered. 

**We'll go back, James,’’ said Mr. Thurston. 

The man obeyed, rowing, as he turned, near- 
er the opposite bank. 

‘Cross now,’’ said Mr. Thurston, ‘‘or you’ll 
| get below the landing on our side.” 

Kate gave a sign of relief. ‘‘What a goose 
Iam,’ she said. ‘‘I feel quite safe because 
we are rowing for our side.” 

‘Yes, you are a goose; we are in the swift- 
| est current now; it grows very rapid here so 
near the lower fall. What are you about?” 

The man had made one or two strokes to- 
wards the falls, to frighten Kate, Mr. Thurs- 
ton thought: he was now keeping in one place 
by rowing vigorously. 

‘*‘What are you about ?”’ 
louder. 

Kate turned very pale, and clutched Mr. 
Thurston’s arm. 

‘I want to say a few words to you, Dick 
| Thurston,” answered the man, ‘‘about that 


| young lady at your side. Are you going to 


marry her ?”’ 

He threw his head back, and his hat fell off, 
but Mr. Thurston knew him to be James 
Parkman as soon as he said Dick Thurston; 
before ke showed his great shock of red hair 

| and his bad eyes. 

‘IT am going to marry her,’’ he answered 
| breathlessly, as a man with a rope about his 
neck would answer the hangman. 

“That’s all!’? said James Parkman, still 
| keeping the boat from going forward by strong 
back-strokes. 

“I wish to tell you and her that you have 
your choice between going over these falls, 
and swearing here to me that you will marry 
very soon. I'll give you two weeks for settle- 
ment. You know me well enough to know 
that I mean whatI say. I'll shoot you assure 
as there are woods to hide in, if she is not 
your wife before this moon wanes. Do you 
swear, Dick ?” 

“I do swear, to save her life, and because 
she is already my choice.” 

“*You’re a liar ! Do you swear, Kate ?” 

“Yes; don’t go nearer if you are my fa- 
ther!’’ 

‘I don’t care about going over the falls any 
more than either of you,’’ said the man, with 
aleer. Pulling with all his might he gained 
, the landing in a few moments. 
| ‘When Kate stepped out of the boat, Mr. 
| Thurston turned to Parkman and said: ‘You 

are as base and miserable a bully as ever! 
| Do you suppose I can’t have you arrested as 
surely as you are found lurking about my 
grounds?”’ 

| Play your own game, Thurston; you know 
| mine. I shan’t be foundanywhere. I'll give 
you two weeks! I’ve not forgotten the old 
days, nor have you. You may support my 
wife as her son-in-law. I’ll give my daughter 
to you, as my wife’s father gave her to me ! 
Kate is waiting for you!” 

“Will nothing move you, Parkman ?” 

“Nothing; not all your money in a pile. 
You know that I loved my wife when I mar- 
ried her. You know that she loved you. If 
you had gone off as you might have done, I 
_ should not have gone to the dogs. The sight 
of you rising as I sunk made a brute of me. 
Iam a brute; but she is my wife, and you are 
; a dead man if you are not Kate’s husband in 
a fortnight.” 

“I tell you, Parkman, that I shall set your 
daughter free;” but Kate had joined them 
again. 

‘Father, I do not wish to be set free,’ she 
said. ‘You need not watch for Mr. Thurston’s 
life. We will be married when you propose, 
I promise you most solemnly.” 








said Mr. Thurston, 





| 








and rowed across the stream. 


wa . 4 
Kate and Mr. Thurston were silent until 


they drew near the placid mother, who said: 
“What a short time you were. 
missed you. 
| IT remember a four leaved clover you found 
| for me on that bank—do you, Richard ?—that 


| “Bless you, my children!” said the man, 
| 
j 


time, you know.” 

‘Perfectly!’ he answered. 

“You gave it to me, and said it was good 
luck!” 

‘*And wasn’t it ?” 

‘Perhaps it was, if I had only known it!” 

“You like Mr. Thurston much better than 
you did!’’ said Mrs. Parkman, on the follow- 
ing day to her daughter, seeing Kate preparing 
for adrive. “If you only knew him!” 

“I’m likely to make his acquaintance soon, 
mother,” said Kate. ‘I have decided that 
we had better be married.” She left the 
room as she said this: she had been trying 
for some hours to devise a plan for breaking 
the news to her mother in case she and Mr. 
Thurston should think it best to keep their 
promise to Mr. Parkman. 

“She’s a very queer girl!’’ thought Mrs. 
Parkman. “I believe now she’s falling in 
love with Richard; but that’s not so strange 
either! What will he do next?”’ 

It was a very silent drive; for a long time 
neither Kate nor Mr. Thurston spoke. They 
had come out with the intention of having a 
plain talk, and that alone made them quiet. 

Finally, when Mr. Thurston turned his 
horse’s head homeward, Kate, looking up at 
him frankly, said: ‘*We have not made 
much progress. I could talk if I knew what 
I wished to say, and I would know—”’ she 
hesitated, and turned her face away. 

**And I know what I wish to say, Kate,” he 
said; ‘but I don’t know that you will rightly 
interpret me, and I don’t know how much of 
the old aversion remains.”’ 

‘*Was it aversion?”’ she said. ‘*Yes, I did 
hate you, and now I love you; but it is not 
the for-better-or-for-worse-until-death-do-us- 
part feeling.”’ 

“No —I can’t expect that; but if )ou think 
I can make you happy and that you will not 
grow restless and impatient of me—for I 
shall be very devoted, child!” 

“Tam afraid,’”’ said Kate, ‘‘that we never 
can be honest and tell all to each other. It 
might have been possible if the time were not 
so short, but we can’t get over the fact that 
we are marrying one another to save our lives 
and forexpediency. You would never.”’ 

“Yes, Kate, I would, though very gradual- 
ly and with infinite caution; I would have 
tried one day to make you think there is 
something in me to love anfi honor, but now 
you must know that my life is not in danger! 
That’s all nonsense!” 

“Will not my father shoot you, as he said 
he would? I am almost afraid to speak by 
these trees for fear he is near us.” 

‘*Your father will make the attempt, but 
there are ten chances to one that he will not 
succeed. Ihave taken measures to have him 
arrested for threatening our lives, but I have 
no idea that he is within fifty miles of us 
now.”’ 

‘Do you think he would have drowned 


us?”’ 
‘IT know he would: he would not have gone 


so near the falls if he had only intended to 
threaten. If I had made a motion towards 
him he had only to drop the oars, and we 
were gone.”’ 

“Then we will be married next week, if 
you please. Oreven if you had rather not. 
Isn’t it the best thing we can do? I wish you 
wouldn’t look glum.”’ 

“It’s the best thing I can do; but I will 
not consent to the sacrifice if it will be un- 
happiness for you. I wish you had some de- 
cided feeling; in other words, 1 wish you 
cared for me as I do for you. I care for you 
with all the heart I have left, and my love 
increases daily.” 

**You may know, Mr. Thurston, that this 
will be my happiness. I have made up my 
mind. Ihave not dreamed, like other young 
girls, of loveina cottage. I like you more 
and more. If Ihad never known George it 
would be better for me now; but that would 
have been giving you too much. I will try 
to forget my Love’s young dream.” 

‘Are you bound to George in any way?” 

“I owe him no allegiance; he does not 
know how muchI think of him. He thinks 
me cold and cruel, and so he can bear to hear 
that it is all finished, irrevocable. He will be 
angry at first, and then he will get sound and 
| well.” 

‘Poor boy!’’ said Mr. Thurston—but he 
did not allow himself to dwell upon what he 
thought a boyish fancy. He was dreaming a 
new dream for himself. 

“Shall I break it to the mother, or will 
you?” he asked. 

‘*We’ll both break it to her very cheerfully. 
; [think it would kill her to know that my 
father is alive and threatening your life. 
| We'll be very bright about it!” 

; ‘“‘I’s very easy for me to be bright about 
lit. Ican forget that lam an old fellow—old 
enough to be your father, as people say.’’ 

| ‘We will not mind what people say. 








| 





Let’s just be married next week and say no 
more about it.”’ 
“Oh, George! George!”? she thought, and 


} 
I hardly 
Did you like the falls, Kate ? | 


| cried a little behind her veil with her face 
| turned from him; but she was all smiles when 
they reached the house, and so gay in the 
' evening that her mother asked her what made 
her so happy, and then she told her, assisted 
by Mr. Thurston. 
bly. Indeed it was not an easy part to take 
| before the old love; and the gallant bearing 
| of the new only made him awkward. 
“How happy would I be with either,’ Kate 
whispered to him as she left the room. She 
| wrote a long, sencible, straightforward letter 


He acted his part misera- 


| to George, and then broke down and shook . 


| her fist at Fate. 

Inevitably, and very quickly, the wedding 
day came. At the last moment Mrs. Park- 
man did not feel well enough to drive to the 
church, That was awkward, too, but every- 
thing about it had been awkward, and Kate 
said to Mr. Thurston as she got into the car- 
riage with him, ‘‘if you were not such a fine, 
gentle, grand old fellow, I would not be well 
enough either for this little ride today.” 

‘*Then I would send for the parson to come 
to you, for married I will be,” said Mr. 
Thurston. 

“I’m glad you are taking a more encourag- 
ing view of things,” said Kate, and they did 
not speak again until they came to the ford 
| below the lower falls. 

As they approached the water Mr. Thurs- 
ton said, ‘‘Suppose you sit on the back seat; 
there are bad holes here, and the water may 
come into the carriage.”’ 

“I'd rather sit here where I can see,’’ Kate 
answered, indifferently. 

They were in sight of the church, and it 
was all so unlike a wedding, except that the 
bell was ringing, and the friends and tenants 
were assembling. 

The horse plunged in and struggld to the 
shoal water on the opposite side of he riy- 
er 


“Stand still here a moment,” said Kate, 
with a forced laugh; ‘‘do you feel very sorry 
for us?” 

‘Tam as happy as I can be, Kate. Don’t 
hesitate now. Trust me awhile and then try 
to love me.”’ 

There was that in his voice which made her 
almost happy. She turned to him for the 
| comfort his good smile ever gave her; as she 

turned her eyes caught an object in some 
bushes in the stream which transfixed her 
with horror. She tried to speak; but all life 
seemed to leave her; she leaned heavily 
against Mr. Thurston, and groaned. 

He thought her strength had suddenly gone 
—that she had been overtaxed and could en- 
dure no more. 

“It shall not be,” he said, with a sigh, and 
turned the horse’s head homeward before she 
could speak. 

She put out her hand to stop him and whis- 
pered, ‘In the bushes, between the rocks, a 
man washed there, his face down, red hair,” 
then all her voice coming back, she said quite 
calmly, ‘‘l know that it is my father.” 

‘*Your father—where? It can’t be true; 
he’s gone,” Mr. Thurston answered, feeling 
as he spoke that it was true that James Park- 
man was a drowned man, lying there on his 
face. 

“T'll take you home first, Kate,”? he said. 

She shut her eyes and whispered, ‘‘Drive 
to those bushes in the water first.”’ 
| Ina moment she felt the carriage grate on 
| the stones, then stop; the bushes swept 
| across the window; she knew that Mr. Thurs- 
| ton had jumped on a rock. 

‘*He’s in God’s hands,” he said. 
| She looked up and saw him bending tender- 
ly over her father’s form? he had lifted his 
| head and was looking into the staring eyes. 

“I shall have to leave him and take you 
home to your mother.” 

He got into the carriage and comforted her 
with the full strength of histenderness. Mrs. 
Parkman and the servants stood smiling in 
the hall to receive them. Kate had no expe- 
dients; she allowed Mr, Thurston to lift her 
from the carriage and carry her by them all. 

The congratulations on the servants’ lips 
died away, and the smile on Mrs. Parkman’s 
face was fixed. ‘‘You were not long!”’ she 
said. 

‘Better luck next time!’’ said Mr. Thurs- 
ton. “John, drive to the church and tell 
them that we found a man drowned in the 
stream, and that Miss Parkman is overcome. 
Ask some men to wait there for me. I'll be 
back on horseback in a few minutes.” 

““A man drowned! Who is it ?” said Mrs. 
Parkman. Then Kate fainted—filling up the 
pause in the best manner possible. As soon 
as she opened her eyes Mr. Thurston rode off 
to the drowned man and to the church. 

On the next day the priest read the funeral 
service instead of the marriage service. 

Mr. Thurston’s men dug James Parkman’s 
grave. Noone knew what name the body 
had borne in life. 

Kate knew at what hour her father was 
buried, and when Mr. Thurston came home 
from his funeral she met him and said: 
‘May God forever bless you!”? And she 
talked more than usual to her mother that 
evening to keep her from wondering why Mr. 
Thurston was so grave and silent. 

She also persuaded her mother to retire ear- 
ly; and as they left Mr. Thurston, she saw 
his head droop, and his smile vanish, as if he 
could no longer endure. 
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“What a strange fate,” she thought, ‘that 
be should be ever doomed to suffer through us! 
He was almost my husband yesterday and he 
was half glad; now there is no reason why 
he should not one day marry her whom he 
has dreamed of all his life, and I don’t be- 
lieve he knows how to feel. Suppose he 
should hold me to my engagement just to 
stop vibrating, and suppose I should say no, 
which would be pushing him motherward, 
how queer it would be, especially if she re- 
fused him!”’ 

Kate mused over the situation, and tried to 
fancy herself in his place until she began to 
feel a pendulum motion. ‘‘And it is all be- 
cause he is so good and constant to us,” 
thought. 

‘There must be some reward at last, and I 
will go down to show him that I, at least, know 
what he has done for us today. How dreary 
it all was!” 

She went direct to Mr. Thurston in her vig- 
orous, straightforward way, and stood at his 


she 


side. 

He did not lift his head from his hands at 
first, and when he did, he said: ‘‘Why did 
you come to me?” 

“To tell you something, to make you know 
that I wish I could show you how much I 
feel all that you are doing for us always, and 
more particularly today—”’ she said, hesitat- 
ingly. 

“Go away, my child,’ he said, solemnly. 
Then, taking her outstretched hand, he kissed 
it and said,.“‘If you stay, I shall tell you how 
of all womankind I would have you for my 
wife.”’ 

Kate, with a great pang that she should be 
inflicting pain when she came to soothe and 
heal, tried to draw her hand from his. 

“No, child, it is too late now, I can’t let 
you go. Sit down by me and let us talk it 
all out, as you would say.” 

He got up and gave her a low chair by his 
side, now looking manfully in her face and 
smiling at her dismay. 

“I feel like Sir Andrew Burton,” he said, 
taking her hand again. 

“A little I'me huri but not yett slaine, 
I’le but lye down and bleed awhile— 
And then Ile rise and fight againe!”’ 

Kate’s tears fell upon his hand; she rested 
her head upon his knee like a tired child, and 
could not answer him a word. 

He stroked her hair gently, and said in a 
voice not altogether clear at first: 

**T, who have almost been your husband, 
have never yet told you how much I love 
you. I did not know myself until I rode 
back from the church yesterday, alone, and 
felt that today’s funeral would be instead of 
yesterday’s wedding. . 

“Don’t cry, my child! I oughtnot to have 
thought of making you my wife. I rejoice 
that I was prevented! It would have been 
taking advantage of you! But when I asked 
you to come here with your mother I did not 
know that I cared more about your coming 
than I did about her restoration to health. I 
was finding that out when your father threat- 
ened our lives. Still, I did not intend to an- 
noy you, and I did intend that George should 
have every chance, although I was deceived 
and thought you did not care for him. And 
now J love you so much more than myself 
that I can begin a new life in you and him. 
I will send for your young lover. He shall be 
asmy son and you shall be as my daughter. 
Lift your head and say good-night to me.” 

“T can’t,” she murmured. 

Then he lifted her head, and kissed away 
her tears, and said, “Good night. God bless 
you.”’ 

Very erect and valiant he led her to the 
door, into the moonlit hall, and watched her 
creep up the staircase slowly; then he turned 
back into the room that had been filled with 
her, and walked to the lonely hearth-stone 
and sat down again. 

He stretched forth his hand as if to touch 
the soft hair that he knew was not there. 

*Twas the lying down to bleed awhile that 
he had spoken «f to Kate; for all the old 
wounds opened and his heart was very sore 


within him. ‘At the end of all these years | know their names—and suddenly George will 


Ihave nothing to call my own,” he thought. 
“For her mother’s love Lhave given up every- 
thing that makes life fragrant; I have sepa- 
tated myself from mankind; Lhave built a 
Wall of defense about my heart, and have led 
aselfish, solitary life; and this is the well- 
deserved, selfish, solitary end. James Park- 
man, looking in at me now, need notenvy me; 
he has been actively bad and is consumed 
away, and I have done nothing good and am 
here with a little time left to go on amusing 
myself in my own way. 

“I may sustain the character of a benefac- 

torand keep alive a few people who are nec- 
essary to me, or I may shake off the old life 
and renew myself, and, with my heaped-up 
riches, repair some of the evil I have done; 
thanking God if-it be not too late.” 
His sister came before him as she had been 
‘n her youth, his comrade and delight, until 
they had quarreled about his first love, and he 
had banished her with a!l others. 

He would send for her and her daughters 
a George, and if she could forgive him 
years and years of neglect they could at least 
make the young people happy. 

Sohe mused till the gray dawn looked in 








| and his heart was lighter than Kate’s when { ‘My blessed old blue heaven,” she would 
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| posed doing; that he would beg his sister to 
| come and live with him; that he was going 





drowned,” mused Mrs. Parkman. 


she heard him go to his room at day-break 


and thought that he had sat up all night sor- | 
rowful. 


“T’ve written for George,” he said to her ' 
the next morning at the breakfast-table. 
‘Have you written for George?” 

‘For George?”’ said Mrs. Parkman. 
he doing well in Japan, Richard? I thought 
he wouldn’t. I didn’t want him to go when I 
heard of their habits!” 

“T want him at home, Mrs. Parkman; he is 
to be my son and Kate is to be my daughter. | 
I hope, that is, that she will smile upon him 
when he returns. 
Kate.” 

‘Then have you given up the other plan?” 

Kate had been blushing painfully; now she | 
could not help laughing to hear her marriage 
with Mr. Thurston alluded to as the other 
plan. 

“T’ve given up the other plan,” said Mr. 
Thurston. ‘I am not going tu propose to 
Kate once a week, Mrs. Parkman. Her chance 
is gone! It isGeorge or nothing now! He is 
a good boy.” 

“Very queer about that man who was 
“If you 
had not seen him it would not have happen- 
ed; but you might have gone on, only Kate 
didn’t want to. Iremember how high that 
water used to be.”’ 

Mr. Thurston looked at Kate and resolved | 
that one of the active things to be done that 
day was to tell Mrs. Parkman that her hus- 
band was really dead, that Kate might be 
spared any further allusion to her first wed- 
ding-day. 

“T can tell her best, Kate,’’ he said, after 
breakfast, ‘it must be done; go off to walk 
now.” 

He had a way of talking to Kate’s thoughts 
that surprised her very much. 

“Angel, angel, angel!” she said, and glad- 
ly obeyed him. She was not only set free, 
but her liberator seemed light-hearted and 
unconscious that he was showering down 
blessings. | 

“How long shall I walk in this Arcadia?” | 
she asked herself. ‘‘Shall I be turned out? 
Will a storm arise? Will some one die at | 
home? Will George be kept from me?’’ She 
found her mother very quiet when she came 
back from her walk; but Mr. Thurston was | 
still talking to her, and making vague, wild 
plans for the future. 

He had told her everything that he pro- 


“Isn't 


That’s a propitious blush, | 











to take Kate away from them and give her 
to George; so, of course, he must do the lit- 
tle he could to supply her place by pushing 
on James, and providing for the children in 
the mean time; and finally he announced his 
intention of marrying blessed little Jane. 

“But that is a joke!” suggested Mrs. Park- 
man. 

**Yes, that is one of my jokes,’ said Mr. 
Thurston. “I am going to be very facetious 
for several months to keep up Kate's spirits. 
How would you like to go to San Francisco | 
to meet George, Kate?” | 

‘That is also one of your happy little jokes. 
I should not like to go anywhere to meet any- 
body.”’ 

‘She mustn’t think of it,”? said Mrs. Park- 
man, ‘‘she’ll have so much to do now to get 
ready, you know.”’ 

“Then I must go home,”’ said Kate. ‘There 
was no sweat of the brow in Paradise.”’ 

‘Don’t let’s spoil everything by prepara- 
tions,” said Mr. Thurston; ‘‘we’ll have our 
own way for once. George is ordered back; 
all he has todo is tocome. You are brought 
here and have to stay.” 

‘Have to stay! what a relief! 
hear, mother?”’ 

‘Leave the rest tome! Someday or night 
you'll find assembled, marshaled by little Jane, 
the Parkmans, boys and girls. My sister’’— 

‘How glad I shall be to see Julia again,” 
said Mrs. Pa‘kman. ‘But she never liked me, 
Richard.” 

‘Her daughters—I’m ashamed to say I don’t 


Do you 


| be jerked in like a puppet on the stage—then 
‘ we will all fall to and embrace and forgive , 





and forget and get married. Curtain falls.” 
“T think I could bear it on those condi- 
tions,”’ said Kate, ‘‘and if we don’t refer to 


them again.” 


‘Those are the conditions, then, fixed and 
unalterable. Let’s dismiss the subject and | 
ride till tea-time.” 

“How you would spoil children, Richard!” | 

“Don’t you see that Kate can’t bear any | 
more sensational performances? They don’t | 
suit her; she’s getting white again.” 

‘Ts it sensational to sew on one’s wedding | 
clothes?” asked Mrs. Parkman. 

“No, it is much worse; it must be like lying 
for nights on your arms waiting for an at- 
tack.” 

“You always had odd ideas about every- 
thing.”’ 

‘Kate, put ona riding-dress; I feel like 
breaking our necks,” was the answer. 

And so that happy summer passed! 

Calmer and deeper was Mr. Thurston’s 
smile of content as he watched Kate. 

She talked to him as a bird carols to the sky, 
more freely than a maiden to her lover. 





; way,” Kate would go on. 


| reporter stole up unobserved, and heard him 


‘you are sober.” ‘‘Shure, Sir, if you have 
| stretched a point that fur, can’t you stretch it 


say, “‘don’tever float away from me, and come 
up black. I feel like grasping at everything | 
as it passes, all this delicious fragrant green, | 
all this quiet smiling world unfolding to sweet | 
sounds, distinct tinklings, gentle rustlings, as | 
we ride along. It is not always May, I know, 
but I fee! as if it might be as long as I have 
you.” 

Only the loving, beautiful smile by way of 
| 


| reply. 


“I suppose you wonder what more I could 
say to George when you smile at me in that 
“IT wouldn’t say any | 


of these things to him. Ill be very humbly | 


| happy, should he come back to me; but he 


will be so happy himself that there will not be 
much talking! It’s so bewildering asitis, that 
I do not think much of a greater, dazzling 
light." The greater, dazzling light, as Kate 
in her confused imagery called George’s ap- 
pearance, came upon her very quietly and un- 
expectedly, one afternoon in the autumn. 

She heard Mr. Thurston drive up to the 
door, and was about to go down to him to ask 
for letters, when the sound of two persons 
made her pause. 

‘Turn to the right hand at the head of the 
staircase, and you'll find my room at the end | 
of the gallery. She'll think it is I.” 

Kate turned to escape; but why should she, | 
how could she? She turned again and stood 
firmly to receive him. 

He saw her at the first turn in the staircase, 
gave one appealing glance, turned very pale, 
and held on to the banisters, pulling himself 
slowly towards her, staring as at a vision. 

‘‘Isittrue, Kate?’ he whispered. 

“T don’t know.”’ 

“Did you let him send for me? Are you 
tobe my—” His head fell upon her hand, 
Mr. Thurston’s footsteps below approaching 
nearer and nearer! 

' George clinging to the banisters, trying to 
stand—**Come up quickly,”’ said Kate, ‘‘there’s 
something queer the matter with this boy.” 

Mr. Thurston ran up to find him ignomini- 
ously seated on the top step. He looked at 
them very kindly and passed on without a 
word, 

When the wedding-day came it was very 
much as Mr. Thurston had predicted. They 
fell to and embraced, forgave and forgot, and 
got married—and the curtain falls. One mas- 
ter-stroke of Mr. Thurston, Kate always ai- 
luded to as “that heavenly thing you did for 
me.” 

He brought together the respective families 
and bore them all off in a few hours after the 
wedding, leaving George and Kate at the 
Lodge. 

The wedding guests took the wedding trip, 
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which, in Mr. Thurston’s opinion, was the 
proper method. . 

“They need change, and variety, and conso- 
lation; if George and Kate feel an aching void 
they may come with us, but they shall have a 
choice.”’ 

‘Angel! angel! angel!’ were Kate’s last 
words.—Scribner’s Magazine. 





HUMOROUS. 


That person is a pronounced philanthropist, 
who by pedal percussion persistently propels 
promological peelings from the precincts of 
the public promenade. 

“No, gentlemen of the jury,’’ thundered an 
eloquent advocate the other day in a Denver 
Court, ‘‘this matter is for his honor to decide, 
who sits there sleeping so beautifully.’’ His 
honor opened both eyes and mouth, and 
said: ‘‘All owing to your narcotic speech, sir.” 

A Boston editor blushes for the ignorance 
of three young girls of that city who tried to 
get their horse’s head down so that he could 
drink by unbuckling the crupper. Probably 
the same girls who unbuckled the breeching- 
strap going down hill, because it pulled against 
the poor horse so, 

A tailor of melancholic temperament was 





observed yesterday sitting cross-legged on the 
Canada shore, gazing intently at the Horse- 
shoe Fall, with its thick cloud of spray. Our 


mutter, ‘‘What a place to sponge a coat!” 
—Niagara Falls Register. 

That was an admirable reply of an Irish but- 
ler, whom his master was dismissing for no 
exemplary behavior, but with that good char- 
acter masters are prone to give when their 
plagues are going elsewhere. ‘I have said 
you are honest, John, with a clear conscience; 
but I fear I have stretched a point in saying 


a little further, and say that 1 am frequently 
sober?” 

We commend the following lines to our 
young readers, who dream as we did of old, 
of currant jams, berry pies, green apples and 
unripe plums. They are from the tomb-stone 
of a youth who died from eating too much 
fruit pie: 

“Currants have checked the current of my blood, 

And berries brought me to be buried here; 

Pears have pared off my body’s hardihood, 

And plums and plumbers spare not one so spare. 

Fain would I feign my fall; so fair a fare 

Lessens not hate, yet ‘tis a lesson good.” 

It is said that Ralph Waldo Emerson never 
made but one joke. It was after Judge Hoar’s 
little experience with the Senate on the sub- 
ject of a Supreme Court Judgeship. The pa- 
pers had all their say about it—rather an un- 
amiable say as far as the Judge was concern- 
ed. So, still smarting slightly from the sting,. 
he strolled down to his friend’s one fair after- 
noon, and went out into the orchard with him. 
“How do you kill your canker-worms?” he 
asked of his host, seeing the trees had black 
bandages about them. ‘‘Well,” said the phil- 
osopher, in his mildest voice, ‘‘I kill them very 





much as they do politicians—with printer’s 
ink.” 


* Hear: for I will speal: of excellent things.” 
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10 PER CENT. NET. 
Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the , 
value ascertained by personal inspection, In many | 
years’ business have never losta dollar. We pay the 
nterest promptly, semi-annually, in New York. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day for interest, not 
even during the hardest time that Kansas is likely | 
ever to see. Her prosperity is nowcertain. Send for | 
particulars. References in every State in the Union. 

J. B. WATKINS & Co., LAWRENCE, KAN. 
(a Collections throughout the West a specialty. 


~ TO SUMMER EXCURSIONISTS. — | 
‘ INTERNATIONAL. 


STEAMSHIP CO.’S LINE OF | 
SSTEAMERS to Eastern Maine, | 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island, ete., ete. The steamers NEW 
YORK and CILY OF PORTLAND will, until Oc- 
tober 3, leave Boston at 8 A. M. and Portland at 6 P, 
M. every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY, 
for Eastport, Me., and St. John, N. B., forwarding 
passengers by connecting lines to Calais, Me., St. An- 
drews, Fredericton and Shediac, N. B., Truro, Pic- 
tou, Digby, Annapolis. Kentville, Windsor and Hal- 
ifax, N. S., Summerside and Charlottetown, P. E. L., 
and Hawkesbury, C. B. The steamers are first-class 
in every respect, the climate of the regions to which 
they run is delightfully cool and invigorating, and 
the expenses of travel very moderate. For circular, 
with map of the route, and any information, apply to 


W. Hi. KILBY, Agent, 


End of Commercial Wharf, Boston, Mass. 
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I$ CALLED TO THE FOLLOWING: 


oO 


The Emancipation Suit and Waist. 
Patented Aug. 3d, 1875. 











The Emancipation Union Under Flannel. 
Patented Aug. 3d, 1875. 


The Dress Reform Corset Waist and Skirt | 
Supporter. 
Patented April 6th, 1875. 


The Warren Stocking Supporter. 
Patented Feb. 2nd, 1875. 


Of which we have the sole right of manufacture and 


“AGENTS WANTED, 


— AND — 


AGENCIES SUPPLIED, 


=-_ SF — 


GEO. FROST & CO., 


287 DEVONSHIRE ST., 
Boston, Mass., 


To whom all letters for particulars and circulars 
should be addressed. 


CAUTION! 


No goods genuine uuless stamped with our trade 


mark. 

















JZ 
4, OPrprent™ 





These goods may be found at retail 
AT 


GEORGE FROST & 00., 
287 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 


MESSRS. O. F. HOVEY & 00,, 
Summer and Avon S8ts., Boston. 
MISS H. L. LANG, 
Dress Reform Rooms, 4 Hamilton Pl., Boston. 
MRS. H. 8. HUTCHINSON, 
16 West 14th 8t., New York. 


MESSRS. F. H. EATON & 00, 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 

MISS ANNIE K. HUMPHREY, 
430 10th Street, Washington, D. 0 


J. P. LOVE, 

195 W. Fourth 8t., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
GEORGE FROST & 00., 

248 Wabash Ave.. Ohicago, Illinois. 


Send stamp for our,Iliustrated Catalogue. 34—tj 


A WEEK’to Agents, Old and Young, Male 
$77 and Female, in their locality. Terms and 
OUTFIT FREE. Address P.O. VICKERY 








& CO., Augusta, Maine, 39-6 


(PONDS | | CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 
259 to 265 Boylston Street. 


The Forty-Eighth Year Legins September 13. 


The school includes a KINDERGARTEN, PREPAR- 
ATORY and UrrerR DEPARTMENTS and arrange 
ments for SPECIAL PuPILs, all of which are open to 
pupils of both sexes The course of instruction pree 
pares for Business, College, the Scientific School, or 
the position of a teacher. Several of the female 
graduates of the school have entered the Boston 
University, one has recently graduated at Cornel} 
and others are teaching successfully. 

The new school house is in an open and heal 
situation in the midst of the most refining influen 


| with every appliance for the comfort anc health 


the pupils. A year’s trial nas shown it to be perfect- 
ly warmed and ventilated, and in every way fitted 
for its purpose. 

The principals may be consulted at the School- 
house on Weenesaay in August from 9 to 2 o'clock, 
Catalogues, contaiuining terms and further particue 
lars may be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co, 
283 Washington Street, Thomas Groom & Co., a3 
State Street, at the office of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
or by mail. CUSHINGsS & LADD, 


N. E, HYGEIAN HOME, 
WEST OONOORD, VERMONT. 


MARTHA WILLIAMS, M, p,,} Physiciens, 

This Home for invalids and Boarders (established 
in 1871), is within 20 miles of the White Mountains, 
Its mountain scenery, superior home influences, and 
its marked success in treating all kinds of chronic 
disease, all make this institution one of the very beat 
for boarders or invalids. Send for a circular, 

26—tf 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 


PENNSYLVANTA,Y 


The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th, 
1875, in the elegant and comimodious new cohen 
building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, ahd in the Pennsylvania, Wills and 
Orthopedic Hospitals. Spring course of Lectures, 
yractical demenstrations, aon Winter Quizzes are 
ree to all the matriculants. Address, 

RACHEL L, BODLEY, A. M., DEAN, 
North College Avenue and 21st St., Phila. 
29—26t 


per day. Agents wanted, Al 

5 to 20 classes 0! working people of both 
sexes, young and old, make more money at work for 
us, in their own localities, during their spare mo- 
ments, or all the time, than at anythingelse. Weof- 
fer employment that will yy handsomely for every 
hour’s work, Full particulars, terms, &c., sent free, 
Send us your a ldreas at once. Don't delay. Now is 
the time. Dor t look for work or businessal s<ewhere, 
until you have jearned what we offer. G. STINSON 
& Co., Portland, Me. 2—ly 

U 
WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGO, 

The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will come 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment. Dissecting material 
abundant; hospital and clinical advantages unsur- 

assed. MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 
ng Sec’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—tf 
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Say SESE 
MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED oii UNAPPROACHED 


in capacity and excellence by any others. Awarded 


THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 


wx» DIPLOMA OF HONOR +" 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


American Organs ever awarded any medal 
ONLY in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 
nary excellence as to coiiand a wide sale there, 
ALWAYS awarded highest premiums at Indus- 
trial Exp: -itions, in America as well as 
Europe. Out of hundre.is there have not been six in 
all where any other orga.is have been preferred, 
Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 
T hemispheres, to be unrivaled. See 
TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opinions of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
INSIS take any other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 
MISSIONS for selling inferior organs, and for this 
reason often try very hard to sell something else, 


; § with most important improve- 
NEW § Y ments ever made. New 
Solo and Combination Stops. Superb 
Etagere and other Cases cf new designs, 


PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGAN <:: 


quisite combination of these instruments, 
Organs sold for cash ; or 
EASY PAYMENT , for monthly or quarterly 
payments; or rented until rent pays for the organ, 
AL E and Circulars, with full partio- 
ulars. free, Address MASON & 
AMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont St Bos- 
TON; 2% Union Square, NEW YORK; or & & 
Adams 8t., CHICAGO. 








THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM for LADIES 
and GENTLEMEN in Ten Minutes once a Day. 


Doubles the Strength in Three Months, 
DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST. 
REFRESHES AND iNVICORATES, 
Removes Dyspepsia and Indigestion. 
TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, 
IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION. 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES, 
INCREASES THE CENERAL VITALITY. 
Recommended by Leading Physicians, 
Cail and investigat2, or send for fall partiovlars, 
HEALTH-LIFT CO., 46 E. 24th St., New “ork, 
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DRAMATIC DIALOGUE FOR SCHOOLS. 


Being unable to find adialogue which would 
be simple to comprehend, easy to memorize, 
suited to the whole schoo! w.thout much loss 
of time in preparation, and at the same time 
one that would introduce the question of the 
day in a manner that would interest the chil- 
dren and possibly gain the ear of the par- 
ents, I have endeavored w prepare something 
my:elf, knowing the wants of such schools 
as lam teaching, but perhaps not meeting 
thoxe wants, as I have not yet tested the re- 
sult of my thoughts on the subject. 

It has occurred to me, since writing the en- 
close: article, to send it to you for publica 
tion if you think it can be made of any ser- 
vice to teachers. I intend that the second in 
the series shall proceed in the manner indicat- 
ed in the first (the one I enclose to you) name- 
ly, the organization of the ‘*Club,”’ in which 
I shall prudently introduce the Woman Suf- 
frage question from time to time, hoping 
thereby to commence the education of the 
rising genciation on this important subject, 
to influence those who may be drawn in from 
week to week, and also to bring up other sub- 
jects in the same way, such as the use of to- 
bacco and intoxicating drinks, immorality, 
the abuse of dumb animals, &c., as fast as I] 
can do so consistently with other duties. 

Ihave never found any difficulty in inter- 
esting children in matters of this kind, so that 
they will gladly remain half an hour after 
school to commit to memory, rehearse, &c., 
and I believe the extra zeal elicited in 
this way will add to the general interest and 
welfare of the school. B. F. A. 

China, Me. 


THE SCHOLARS DEBATING CLUB 

The following dialegue was arranged to 
give nearly every member of a school a part, 
by assigning to the little ones such portions 
as are short and easily memorized, which a 
skillful teacher will readily perceive; or if 
desirable to have fewer speakers, several 
parts can be given to one performer. 

Large loy.—Friends, it is time that we come 
to order; will you please to nominate a chair- 
man to preside over this meeting? 

‘vice. — 1 nominate Peter Winkie. 

Second roice.—I second the nomination. 

Speoker.—The motion is made and seconded 
that Peter Winkle be your Chairman; if that 
be your mind, please to make it manifest by 
saying “1.” 

Voices. —1—I—I. 

Speaker. —The contrary will say *“*No.”” ’Tis 
a vote; Mr. Winkle will you please come for- 
ward? 

Winkle (bowing profoundly).—Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I appreciate the honor you have 
conferred on me, and will try to serve you ac- 
ceptably; the meeting is now open for busi- 
ness. (remains standing till business com- 
mences. ) 

Frank Brown.—Mr. Chairman. 

Chair.—Mr. Brown. 

Frank.—I have a thought in mind which 
1 wish to present for consideration, and 
I would like to have an expressed opinion re- 
garding it, from every one belonging to our 
school. 1! make a special request, in the be- 
ginning, that the girls will speak freely, for 
we know how much they can help us in any 
undertaking where mental effort is needed, 
and I hope we of the rougher sex may con- 
duct ourselves so as to be worthy of their co- 
operation. Thethought in questionis this: We 
are but few in numberand our school is short; 
we have but little, compared with scholars in 
larger places, to interest and amuse us outside 
of home and school, therefore we would 
make these as entertaining as possible. Our 
parents and friends don’t seem to think we 
are doing anything here from year to year 
that is worth coming to hear or see, and I 
propose that we try to wake them up a little. 
Let us have a Debating Club, or something of 
that sort. and after we get drilled a little, 
with the assistance of our teacher, invite our 
worthy elders in to witness what plucky boys 
and girls can do. What do you all say to 
that? Don’t all speak at once! 

Little boy who lisps.—Frank, I know some- 
body vat’s got a baving tub; I guess you can 
have vat if you want it; but what be you 
doin’ to do wiv it? (Laughter.) 

Frank.—I said a Debating Club, Gussie, not 
@ bathing tub as you thought. If you will 
listen you will understand it better by and by. 

A large boy.—Mr. Chairman, I apprtove of 
the motion made by my friend that we have 
a Debating Club, but (scornfully) I think we 
can get along without the girls. It ain’t cus- 
tomary for them to take part in such matters. 
They don’t need to be trained for public life, 
and I think they would do as well to keep 
still and hear us talk. Let us hear from the 
other boys. 

Large girl (Annie Adams.)—Mr. President, 
(laughter, and sneere from last speaker), I 
mean Mr. Chairman, but Mr. President is just 
as correct, I beg leave to inform my scofling 
friend, as the President is one who presides 
and the Chairman is no more. To be sure 
we gir's are not accustomed to parliamentary 
usage, not even so much as the boys who may 
pick up a few grains of that kind of knowl- 
edge from their attendance at school meetings, 
caucuses, &c., if they choose; and it would 
be strange if we didn't make some mistakes, 
which is nothing more than my friend last 
up did when he said “it ain’t customary” &c. 
The girls in his grammar class would hardly 
make such a mistake as that, if they are girls. 
But I should not have risen here just now, if 
he hadn't taboved us so hastily, and that decid- 
ed me to second the request of the first speak- 
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much as there’s no law against it, I shall say 
I believe that a large majority of the girls 
present, are not only willing but competent to 
talk as sensibly on this or any other matter as 
our respected friends, the boys; but I am 
willing to have it settled by vote and save any 
further dispute. 

A boy.—I am anxious,that the girls shall 
take part with us and I am willing to 
have it decided by vote, as I’ve no doubt we 
shall get a majority. 

A boy.—Of course if the girls all vote 
they’ll carry the day; what right have they 
to vote any way? that’s men’s business! 

A gqirl.—Why, we all have an equal voice 
in everything else in school, and I don’t see 
why we cant in this. Let’s leave it to the 
teacher, she’s for fair-play. 

Teacher.—Y es, scholars, 1 see you are get- 
ting mixed up a little, and have unconscious- 
ly stumbled upon the same ground that chil- 
dren of a larger growth are treading. The 
question of Woman Suffrage continues to be 
a vexed one, and it is very easy to trace the 
effects of its discussion and the spirit of its 
opposers even here amongst a band of boys 
and girls who have hitherto got along harmo- 
niously, until the vaunted claim of masculine 
superiority makes a division amongst you. 
Now, as you have gone along evenly (except 
occasionally when the girls were ahead) in 
everything else, and as my power is somewhat 
despotic just at present, I decree that the girls 





shall vote if they choose, and be entirely 
equal in the enjoyment of every other privi- 
lege, with the boys. After you have estab- 
lished your Club, which I will assist you to do 
in any way you wish, you boys will wonder 
how you could get along without the girls’ 
help, as they really have rather the most tal- 
ent on their side (not wishing to flatter them 
or disparage you) but the event will prove 
my assertion, I have no doubt, and as I re- 
move the bone of contention, you will have 
nothing to do but to go on with your business, 
just as if the trouble hadnotarisen. You are 
doing finely, scholars; please to proceed, 
Perhaps you had better sing something famil- 
iar to harmonize. (‘They sing.) 

Chair.—You hear the ruling of our judge, 
now, ladies and gentlemen, tle question of a 
Debating Club is fairly before you. 

Nettie Smith.—Mr. Chairman, (Chair,) Miss 
Smith, (Nettie) Will Frank please to tell us 
what the programme for the Club is to be? 
Some of us would like to know at the start, 
before we commit ourselves by saying we are 
in favor of it. Is it to be all debating? 

Little boy.—Misther Chairman, can’t we 
speak pieces? I think that’s fun. Mother 
learns me how to say ’em. 

Litt/e girl. —V'd rather have a spellin’ school, 
‘cause I can get above most all the boys in my 
class. 

Chair.—Miss Smith asks for the proposed 
order of exercises; will some one favor her? 
The gentleman who introduced the proposi- 
tion, perhaps. 

Frank Brown.—Why, we will have a ques- 
tion to discuss, and—and— 

Voice.—And a paper, written and edited by 
the Club. 

Second voice. —And select reading. 

Third voice.—And singing. 

Fourth voice. —And declamations, 

Fifth voice. —And dialogues. 

Sixth voice. —And spelling matches, 

Miss Smith.—Quite a full programme, truly! 
But I agree to it all, so far. 














er, that the girls shall talk upon the matter 
before us, and make ita subject of general in- 


terest. I for one, hail the proposition with 
much pleasure. Letus hear from the other 
girls. 


Boy.—Y es, let us hear from the girls. 

Voices.— Second the motion. Second 
motion. 

Singing.—So say we all of us, so say we all 
of us, sosay we allof us, sosay weall. (Tune, 
Chorus of **America.’’) 

Chair.— It seems to be a unanimous voice 
that the girls shall unite in the discussion. 

Voice.— Doubted. 

A girl.—Mr. Chairman, sine we 
right io speck unin we are voiced down 


the 


have a 
ihiits- 


Voices. —And I do.—So do I.—And I. 

Large boy who hasn't spoken before.—Well, 
scholars, I’ve been listening, so far, and with 
my small experience in men’s meetings, I 
must say that you have settled one vital point 
with much less waste of time and tongue than 
is usual with them, which I attribute to the 
presence and direct influence of the girls. 
Allow me to congratulate you on your bril- 
liancy of prospect. 

Vorce.—Is that sarcasm? 

Last speaker.—Not a bit of it; I am entire- 
ly sincere. 

Girl.—When shall we meet to organize? 

Chair,—Will some one mention a day? 

Voice.—I think next Saturday afternoon 
would be a good time. [A pause. |] 

Chair.—Next Saturday afternoon is named 
as the time for organizing. Is it seconded? 

Voice.—I second it. 

Chair.— Tis moved and seconded that we 
meet next Saturday afternoon to organize a 
Debating Club. If that be your minds make 
it manifest by the usual sign. 

Voices. —I—I—I. 

Chair.—’ Tis a vote. 

Voice.—I move that we adjourn by singing. 
[Any f .miliar tune may be mentioned here. ] 

Voice.—Second the motion. 

Chair.—lf that be your minds make it mani- 
fest by rising and singing. [They sing. ] 

Chair.—The meeting is adjourned. 


. 
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ATTRACTIONS OF CAPE MAY. 


I dare say that to most of the readers of 
the Woman’s JournaL, Cape May is but a 
name, devoid of any definite associations. It 
is certainly very different from any of the 
New England resorts. The New England 
coast is broken; it runs out into the sea in 
promontories, and rises above it in bluffs. 
Consequently you do not get the full sweep of 
the ocean, and its waves beat on the shores 
with a diminished force. South of Connecti- 
cut this is all changed. From New York to 
Florida there stretches a long succession of 
salt marshes and sounds, connected with the 
sea by a great number of inlets which find 
their way through the broad sand beaches 
thrown up by the action of the water. Only 
occasionally does the dry soil stretch down to 
the ocean for a space, and rise in low bluffs 
above the beach. On such spots are situated 
New Jerscy’s two great watering places, Long 
Branch and Cape May. Of course we do not 
pretend here, to all the fashion and display, 
nor to the extravagance of the former place; 
but I do not doubt that every summer brings 
us a larger number of visitors than it does to 
our more conspicuyus rival. 

Situated on the southernmost point of New 
Jersey, Cape May early became a favorite re- 
sort tor Philadelphians, who used to come 
hither by steamer before the completion of 





the West Jersey thirteen or 


lourteeD years age. 


Railroad, some 
Siuce then it has receiv- 


ed a fresh impetus, as is shown by the large 
number of neat new cottages. It can now be 
most conveniently reached from Philadelphia, 
by train, in about two hours and a half, the 
distance being over eighty miles. Passengers 
from New York can connect with the West 
Jersey Railroad at Camden, and thus save 
crossing the Delaware. Many visitors come 
from Baltimore, and these usually prefer the 
old route by the boat which they meet near 
Newcastle, Del. 

The train lands its passengers in the center 
of the village, at a short distance from the 
beach. A broad strip of this, just under the 
bluff and at the foot of the hotel lawns, has 
been rescued from the water and converted 
into an excellent gravel road with a good foot- 
path outside. Beyond stretches at low tide a 
broad space of hard, smooth beach, which 
shelves so gradually as to afford a delightful 
promenade by carriage or on foot at the very 
water’s edge, and this reaches for a distance 
of several miles, both up and down the coast. 

Sometimes the breakers rise but slightly, 
and fall again with only a gentle murmur; 
but usually they rise to a hight of several 
feet and then curve over, and with a great 
roar break into huge masses of foam, which 
rush in toward shore, three or four deep, like 
horses in a race, tossing their manes wildly 
behind them as they go. At high tide the 
breakers wash the piling of the road itself, 
and even throw their spray over the low par- 
apet. 

Surf bathing is the favorite out-of-deor pas- 
time. At the usual bathing hour it is a very 
entertaining sight to watch the thousands of 
bathers being tossed about in the breakers; 
there are terrified children who cry at the 
sight of the water, timid women who are 
afraid to wet their ankles, and, here and 
there, a boy who boldly swims out to the life- 
boat. Several of these boats are always sta- 
tioned a short distance outside, while bathing 
is going on, and, but for them, we should often 
have fatal accidents tochronicle. The under- 
tow and other currents, and the danger of be- 
ing caught in the breakers as they fall, and of 
being carried under by them, all make it dan- 
gerous to swim out beyond one’s depth except 
for those who are cautious and experienced, 
and possessed, besides, of perfect presence of 
mind. As it is, one or two deaths from 
drowning occur almost every year, although 
the fault is usually that of ignorance or in- 
toxication. 

Among the hotels the Stockton is easily 
foremost; its Comfortable and generous table, 
its fine halls, and lofty porticoes looking over 
the sea, all bespeak it in my judgment the fin- 
est hotel at any of our sea-side resorts. Con- 
gress Hall, too, is very excellent, and I might 
add a long list of various sizes and characters, 
including a fair number of boarding houses, 
and some very pleasant ones. In the hot 





months of July and August all of these are 
crowded, and present a most lively appear- 
ance; but about the end of August or begin- 
ning of September there is a great exodus, 
and a few days are sufficient to convey almost 
all away. 
Far south as Cape May lies, its summer cli- 
mate is remarkably cool, the temperature not 
differing essentially, as my experience leads 
me to think, from that of Newport. Its cool 
sea breezes are very refreshing, and this ef- 
fect is hightened by a special tonic power they 
seem to possess. 
Daily excursion trains are run from Phila- 
delphia, often bringing over a thousand pas- 
sengers. The rates are so low that the poor- 
est day laborer is able to spend a day in this 
way. A special depot and hotel are provided 
for them where they can find everything they 
want. There is some talk of opening the ho- 
tels early in May next year at reduced prices, 
in order to accommodate visitors to the Cen- 
tennial exhibition, any of whom will be amp- 
ly repaid for the trip down by the pleasure 
they will find, while at the same time they 
will escape from the hot, overcrowded city. 

P. L. 8. 





WHY WAS IT! 


“I think it is ridiculous, the way that wo- 
man goes on. She shows by her actions that 
she doesn’t love her husband in the least.” 

The speaker had reference to a married lady 
who lived a short distance from the place 
where I was stopping. I made no reply to 
the remark, but mentally resolved to find out 
something in regard to Mrs. H., the woman 
who was guilty of breaking the vow made at 
the altar, to “love, honor, and obey.’’ For- 
tune favored me. A few days alter the con- 
versation, a part of which is recorded above, 
I was thrown into the company of a lady who 
had known Mrs. H. from her childhood, and, 
by a little judicious management, I drew from 
my companion something of her history. 

She was the daughter of wealthy parents 
who idolized their only child. Her girlhood 
was one long, delightful holiday. When she 
was eighteen she first met Ilenry H., who 
was employed by her father to take care of 
his garden. After an acquaintance of six 
months she became engaged; and when she 
was twenty she became Mrs. H. For a 
while she was very happy, for she loved the 
man she had married with all her heart and 
soul, and was satisfied only when in his pres- 








} ence. 
{ But ‘a change came o'er the spirit of Ler 


dream.” Gradually all the tender words 


which her husband had once used so lavishly 


and fretful, irritating remarks took their place. 
After a time the wine cup became more to 
him than wife or children, for two boys and a 
girl had been given them during the first five 
years of their wedded life. Is it anything to 
wonder at that the fresh, girlish looking young 
wife became old and faded before her time ? 
Do you marvel that her once cheerful and lov- 
ing disposition became melancholy and harsh? 
And when she left the scenes of her trouble 
and stayed for a numberof weeks in the home 
of her childhood, leaving her children with a 
kind neighbor, and Mr. H., to take care of 
himself, people called her behavior ‘“‘ridicu- 
lous.” 

Poor, tired soul! She knew she should find 
rest in the mother-arms, and love in the moth- 
er-heart, as warm as ever. Herneighbors de- 
clared she did not love her husband. I ask 
the question, Why should she love him? All 
true love is based in respect. Could she re- 
spect him? You may say she promised to love 
him. Isay she never did, She promised to 
love a man,a high souled, generous hearted, 
noble man. She promised to love one who 
swore to “love, honor, and cherish’ her. 
Was it possible for her to keep her vow after he 
had broken hissocompletely? Was it possible 
for her to love a domestic tyrant ? Could she 
feel any affection for a man who had lowered 
himself down to the level of common grog- 
shop tipplers? No, a thousand times no! 
God will surely forgive her for breaking a 
promise which she could not keep. 

Wayne WILLows. 


LIFE IN PARIS,—FOUR TIMES TWENTY. 


Do you ever take the trouble to live a bun- 
dred years in America? In Europe there are 
always a few obstinate fellows who persistently 
refuse to be buried. 

People in society in Paris received yester- 
day the following notice: 

**You are requested to assist at the funeral 
of M. Jean Frederick Maximilian Count Wal- 
deck, officer of the Order of Genius and Merit 
of Venezuela, who has died in his 110th year, 
furnished with sacraments of the Church at 
his house, No. 74 Rue des Martyrs.”’ 

Since Count Waldeck, who had been suc- 
cessively page of Marie Antoinette, soldier of 
the Republic and of the Empire, prisoner of 
cannibals, ranger in virgin forests, explorer 
of American ruins, three times shipwrecked, 
left for dead in a duel, smiiien by fevers of 
all colors—white, yellow, green, and blue; 
married also when 83 years of age,—since 
he had neglected so many chances of dying, 
one cannot help asking how he came to die ? 

I met him some ten years ago. The minis- 
ter had asked me if his archeological discov- 
eries were important. I went, as Inspector- 
General of Fine Arts, to see this monument of 
another age. I found that this page of Marie 
Antoinette still possessed all the impetuosity 
of the French Guard. I lost sight of him af- 
terwards; but a month ago I met him again at 
dinner at the house of a charming and eccen- 
tric Irishwoman, known here under the name 
of the Maréchale Lopez. I had Count Wal- 
deck in front of me; I sat between his wife 
and his son. As this young gentleman was 
about 24 years old, I supposed that it was a 
step-son, and scarcely knew on what ground 
I was standing while chatting with his wife, 
an English lady of great beauty and dis- 
tinction. At last I took tle bull by the horns. 
**Madame,”’ I said, ‘‘you made a heroic sacri- 
fice in devoting yourself to this gallant gen- 
tleman of another century.” 

“No,” she said, ‘the is not of my century, 
for we féted his hundredth birthday nine 
years ago; but he is of my age, because I love 
him.”’ 

“I never doubted, Madame, your love for 
M. de Waldeck. I love him too, as one 
would love the eighth wonder of the world.” 

“T understand you, Sir; but I love him as 
a woman loves her husband. Ido not count 
his years. I have trouble in believing that he 
is 109, and I am only 42.” 

‘Pardon the curiosity of a philosopher 
whose study is Woman. Permit me to place 
an interrogative point before your heart. Did 





you love him at 83 because he was a gentle- 
man in spirit as well as birth, or did you love 
him from love ?” 

“T loved him from love. I was at that 
time somewhat in demand. If among all my 
suitors I chose Count Waldeck, it was be- 
cause I found him the most irresistible.’’ 
Here is something to console those who are 
| entering M. Flourens’ “Third Youth.” | 

‘“*‘And why, Madame, was he the most ir- 
resistible ?”’ 

‘‘Because he was the youngest. He was 
not 80 years of age. He was 20, four times 
over.”’ | 

At this moment Count Waldeck rose, took | 
with a firm hand a glass of Champagne, and 
| improvised a pretty stanza in honor of Mad- 
ame Lopez. After which he emptied his | 
glass at a breath, without winking. When it 
was empty he turned it upside down on the 
hand of the Maréchale, and kissed away the 
last pearly drop. ‘*That,” he said, ‘tis what 
we did at the Court of Louis XVI.” 

Nothirg could have been more gallant and | 
gentlemanlike.—Arsene Houssaye in N. Y. 
| Tribune. 
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| for several years. 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. ——" 


| oe 
when speaking to her, were dispensed with, | OLD BAY STATE COURSE. 


The undersigned haa the honor to announce 
the Thirteenth series of there Lectures and — 
tainments wih commence 


THURSDAY EVENING, Sept. 30, 


with one of oe GRAreaes VOCAL CONCERTS 
ever presented to the patrons of any Ly 
country, the Artists comprising oSgeen SES 


Clara Louise Kellogg 
AMERICA’S LYRIC QUEEN, 


Positively her only appearance in Concert 
son in Boston. - > o> 


Madame Antoinette Sterling, 


Her first appearance in America since her return 
from Europe, where she has appeared with marked 
success in Concert and Oratorios with Titiens, Saut- 
ley and other celebrities. 


THE TEMPLE QUARTETTE, 


always welcomed by all lovers of good music. 


CARLYLE PETERSILEA, 


Also 


HOWARD M. DOW, 


the distinguished Accompanist. To be followed by 


Dr. J. G. Holland, 


“HOBBY RIDING,” (new). 


JOHN B. GOUGH, 


“BLUNDERS,” (new). 


a Pianist of brilliant talent and execution. 


Moncure D. Conway, 
“LUNDON.” 


Theodore Thomas’s Orchestra, 


ASSISTED BY 


MADAME SCHILLER, 


THE CELEBRATED PIANIST. 


HON. CARL SCHURZ, 


A NEW LECTURE. 


Lillian S. Edgarton, 
“POPULAR SHAMS,” (new). 


Barnabee Concert Company, 


H. C. Barnabee, the inimitable Humorist, Mauger. 


Rev. W. H. H. MURRAY, 
NEW LECTURE. 


Hon, Schuyler Colfax, 


“ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” (new). 
Caroline Richings-Bernard Opera 
Company, 


Including a strong and well-trained Chorus, will 
yresent the beautiful opera o! the “ROSE OF TY- 
ROL,” in its complete and perfect form. 





The management, in arranging for the Season’s 
Course, has not been unmindful of the wants of the 
younger class of the community. and has provided 
on the AFTERNOON OF SATURDAY, NOV. 27,4 


CHILDREN'S ENTERTAINMENT 


comprising a Dramatic Reading by 
Miss Charlotte Johnson, 


Vocal Music by the 


SCHUMANN QUARTETTE, 


And Ventriloquism by 
Mr. Harry Bryant, 
When he will introduce his celerated “Speaking 
Heads.”’ Making twelve entertainments in all. 

Allof the above named Artists, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Gough and the Temple Quartette, will 
appear in this course exclusively. 

he sale of Tickets will begin Monday morning, 
Sept. 2°, at the Music Hall. 

Notwithstanding the greatly increased expense of 
this course over any former Series, the poe will 
remain the same as last year, viz.: Second Balcony, 
$3.00; First Balcony and Floor, $4.00, including Ke- 
served Seat. Evening Tickets for the Kellogg Con- 
cert will be on sale Saturday Moruing, Sept. 25, at 


$1.00 each with Reserved Seats. 
paration. Send 
dress DR. ALBERT 
AT HOM H. BROWN, New 
® Haven, Conn. 39-4 
Women in Massachusetts, noticed elaewhere in our 


JAMES H. ROBERTS, Manager. 
cents for postage on 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 
ee 
columns, have been presented to the Womsn? 


Positively and radi- 
eally cured without 
use of the knife or 
loas of blood by 4 
a and sample 
y 
Owe Handred Copies of the new and invalua- 
JOURNAL, and can be obtained at our office. tf 








purely vegetable pre- 
CAN BE CURED 
ox of ag vt Ad- 
ble pamphlet by Wm. I. Bow. itch on the Taxation of 








Let the People Speak. 
MANHATTAN, KAN 
R. V. P1ERCE, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir:—Your Favorite Prescription has done 
my wife a world of good. She has taken nearly two 
bottles, and has felt better the past two weeks than 
at any time in the past two years. No more periodi- 
cal pains; none of that aching back or dragging seD- 
sation in er stomach she has been accustomed to 
I have so much confidence in it 
that I would be perfectly willing to warrant to cer- 
tain customers of ours who would be glad to get hold 
of relief at any expense. I have tried many Patent 
Medicines, but never had any occasion to extol ove 
before. Very truly yours, 

GEO. B. WHITING. 
Mrs. E. R. DaLy, Metropolis, Ill., writes: 

“Dr. R. V. Pierce:—My sister is using the Fawo 
rite Prescription with great benefit.’ 
MARY ANN FRISBIE, Leliman, Pa., writes: 

“Dr. R. V. Fierce: —What I have taken of your 
medicine has been of more benefit to me than all 
others and hundreds of doctors’ bills.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is sold by deal 
ere in medicines generally. ~ 3o—1t 
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